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Ordinary Meetings. 
"Wednesday Evenings, at Eight o'clock: — 

January 31.- — "Dwellings for the People; how to 
Multiply and how to Improve them." By Thomas 
Beggs, Esq. 

February 7. — Eenewed Discussion on the Paper read 
hy Mr. W. Hawes (Nov. 29, I860), " On the Proposal that 
the Railways should he Purchased hy the Government." 



Cantor Lectures. 

The following is the syllabus of the course of 

lectures " On Submarine Telegraphy," to be 

delivered by Fleeminq Jenkin, Esq., F.R.S. : — 

Lecture I. — Monday, January 29. 
The Insulated Conductor and its Properties. 

1. Tenns used : — Conductor, insulator, hattery, earth, 
^circuit, current. 

2. Component parts of common suhraarine cahle ; cop- 
per strand ; gutta-percha insulator ; iron protection. 

3. Conductor.- — (a.) Mechanical properties of copper 
strand and wire ; jointing, (b.) General electrical pro- 
perties of simple copper wire ; strands ; segmental 
strand ; Allan's conductor. («.) Chemical properties of 
copper strand ; platinum wire proposed hy C. F. Varley. 

i. Insulator. — (a.) Gutta-percha and Chatterton's com- 
pound, [b.) Mechanical properties ; jointing. («.) India- 
ruhher ; solvents, heat and pressure ; vulcanised india^ 
rubber; jointing, (rf.) Chemical properties and per- 
manency, [e.) General electrical properties. (/.) Ab- 
sorption of water, {g.) New insulators : — CoUodion ; 
Parkesinc ; Balata. 

5. Mechanical properties of completed core ; Effect of 
stretching; knotting; bruising. 

6. Weiyhts and dimensions of materials in existing cables. 

Lecture II. — ^Monday, February 5. 
Shallow and Deep Sea Cables. 

1. Serving and Worming. — Hemp or jute ; tarred or 
tanned ; several conductors in one cable. 

2. Iron sheathing, common heUoal (spiral) form. — [a.) 
Extension, {b.) Kinking, (c.l Untwisting, {d.) Pro- 
tection against rough usage, (e.) Strength. 

3. Ironattd steel loire. — ftualiticsused, welding, splicing. 
' ' s do not twist the wire. 



5. Fermanency of wire. — Rust, friction, galvanizing, 
Bright and Clark's bituminous covering. 

6. Statistics. — Lengths; weights and duration of cables. 
Interruptions, total losses. 

7. Maintenance. — Cost of repairs ; returns on, capital 
expended. 

8. Deep-sea cables. — Depths on various lines. Modifi- 
cations of common form. 1st Atlantic cable, 2nd 
Atlantic cable. 

9. i'r«jDOiC(^/or)«sof deep-sea cables. Hempen rope, or 
Rowett's cable, Allan's cable, Duncan's plaited ratan 
cable, Rodger's, or Wells and Hall's plaited hemp cable, 
bare gutta percha. 

10. Statistics of doep-sea cables. 

Lecture III. — Monday, February 12. 
Laying and Repairing Cables. 

1. <S(o«)«(ii«onboardship. Water-tanks. Conesandrings. 

2. Break. — Object, simplest form. Appold's break. 
Dynamometer. 



3. Theory of Submersion. — ^Reference to paper by 
Messrs. Brook and Longridge. fa.) Ship at rest, cable 
at rest, common catenary (J.) Ship at rest, cable 
in motion, (c.) Case of spheres dropped at regular 
intervals from ship in motion, [d.) Motion of anincUned 
rod in water, [c.) Cable paid out from ship ia motion 
without tension at bottom lies in a straight line from the 
surface of the water to the bottom. (J.) Tension on cable 
when laid taut and slack. {g.J Eftect of light specific 
gravity in diminishing tension when cables are laid 
slack. (A.) Angle of inclination and line of motion of 
cable through water. 

4. Application of Theory to common iron or steel 
covered cables ; to the second Atlantic Cable, and to a 
bare gutta percha core. 

5. Proposed improvements. — Reels, buoys, floats, nip- 
pers, elastic arrangements to compensate for rise and 
fall of ship. 

6. Repairs in shallow water ; grappling or dredging ; 
underrunning ; picking up machinery at bows and 
stem ; depths from which cables are commonly recovered. 

7. Repair of deep Sea Cables. — Proposed methods of 
recovering second Atlantic Cable ; strains on cable when 
lifted ; chance of success. 

Lecture IV. Monday, February 19. 
Electrical Tests. 

1. Terms used. — Electrical resistance, Ohm's law, re- 
sistance of battery, units of resistance, resistance coils, 
galvanometers, Thomson's galvanometers. 

2. Tests of conductor. — («.) Meaning of "good con- 
ductor," object of having a good electrical conductor, 
(i.) Method^of measuring resistance, Wheatstone's dif- 
ierential measurer, (c.) Specific resistance of pUre 
metals in B.A. units ; annealing, {d.) Effect of tem- 
perature ; specific resistance of pure copper at various 
temperatures, (e.) Effect of impurities ; quality supplied 
for various submarine cables. (/.) Specific resistance of 
German silver and some other alloys and their uses. 
(g.) Use of resistance test to determine temperatures. (A.) 
Continuity test. 

3. Tests of Insulator. — («.) Meaning of the words, 
" good insulator," object of having a good insulator. (J.) 
Test of leakage, (c.) Resistance to conductor across the 
insulator from the copper inside to the water outside, 
and method of determining the resistance, {d.) Effect 
of continued electrification, (e.) Effect of temperature 
on insulators. (/.) Resistance per knot of various insu- 
lators in cables actually manufactured, {g.) Specific 
resistance of various insulators at various temperatures 
in terms of B.A. units. (A.) Effect of pressure on insu- 
lation of gutta percha and India rubber. («.) Effect of 
the absorption of water on the same materials. 

4. Tests at sea. — Object of tests. Thomson's marine 
galvanometer; effect of rolling of ships; of earth currents; 
system recommended. 

Lecture V. — Monday, February 26. 
Electrical Tests. — {Continued.) 

1. Testing short lengths; use of statical electricity* 
Thomson's Electrometers. 

2. Testing Joints.— Bright and Clark s test by accumu- 
lation ; testing from outside with battery; test from 
outside by electrometer. _ 

3. Induction tests.— [a.) Meaning of " charge, "capa- 
city," and "inductive capacity." {i.) Object of dimin- 
ishing the capacity of a cable, {c.) Methods of measuring 
the capacity of a cable, {d.) Capacity per knot of 
various cables. («.) Specific inductive capacity ot 
various materials ; effects of temperature and pressure. 

4. Tests to detect faiUts.—{a.) Fault of continuity with 
copper, bare or insulated. (*.) Defective insulation. 

6. Tests to determine the position of faults.— (a.) lns\l- 
lated fault of continuity. (*.) Dead earth, (c.) Partial 
loss of insulation in a cable with one conductor; rewst- 
ance of fault; polarLsation ; earth currents. (<t) rax- 
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tial losa of insulation in a caWo with two or more 
conductors. 

The lectures commence each evening at Eight 
o'clock, and are open to Members, each of whom 
has the privilege of introducing one Friend to 
each Lecture. 

Tickets for this course, for friends of Members, 
are issued with this week's Journal. 



Art -Workmanship. 
The following is a list of the Prizes awarded. 
The judges were, Richard Redgrave, Esq., R.A., 
M. Bigby Wyatt, Esq., and Alfred Morrison, 
Esq. :— 

FIRST DIVISION. 

WORKS EXECUTED FROM PRESCRIBED DESIGNS. 

Class 1. — Carving ix Marble, Stone, or Wood. 

(a.) The Human Figure. — Work executed in marble or 
stone, after the Boy and Dolphin cast from a chimney- 
piece, ascribed to Donatello. — Three works sent in. — 
First prize not awardeil. Two second prizes of £7 10s. 
each, one to Alexander Kenmure, 43, Pancras-square, 
N.W. ; and one to E. WaUaco Martin, 5, Olney-street, 
Walworth, S. 

{b.) Ornament. — Work executed in marble, stone, or 
wooa after a carved chair-back in the South Kensington 
Museum. — Two works sent in. — First prize not awarded. 
Second prize of £5 to John Dayman, jun., 4, Edward- 
street, Vauxhall-bridge-road, S. ; and extra prize of 
£2 10s. to James Stu^, 7, Pancras-square, N.W. 

(«.) Ornanient. — Work executed in stone, after a Gothic 
hracket in the Architectural Museum. — One work sent 
in. — No prize awarded. 

(d.) Work carved in wood after a design by Holbein. 
— No works sent in. 

(fi.) Work carved in wood after the Head of a Harp 
of the period of Louis XVI. — No works sent in. 

(/■.) Ornament. — Work carved in wood after an Italian 
picture frame. — No works sent in. 



Four works sent in. — First prize not awarded. Two 
second prizes of £7 10s. each awarded, one to G. R. 
Meek, 26, Harrison-street, Gray's-inn-road, W.C. ; and 
one to H. J. Hatfield, 16, Alfred-street, Tottenham- 
court-road, W.C. 



Class 6. — Etchikg and Engraving on Metal. — Niello 
Work. 
Ornament.— '^oxk executed after arabesques by Lucas 
Van Leyden, 1528.^ — One work sent in. — First Prize not 
awarded. Second Prize of £5 to G. S. Berry, 4, King- 
street, Regent-street, W. 



Class 2. — Repousse Work in any Metal. 

(rt.) The Human Figure as a bas-relief j after Haphael's 
" Three Graces." — Five works sent in. — No prizes 
awarded. 

(*.) Ornament.- — Work executed after a Tazza in the 
South Kensington Museum. — One work sent in. — First 
prize of £5 to S. Bercsford, 29, Myddolton-strcet, E.G., 
and £3 extra. 



Class 3. — Hammered Work in Iron, Brass, or CorrEii. 

Ornament. — Work executed after a portion of the 
Pediment of a Gate (German work, date about 1700), 
in the South Kensington Museum. — Three works sent 
in. — First prize of £7 lOs. to W. Lethcren, Lansdown 
Iron Works, Cheltenham ; and second prize of £5 to T. 
Winstanley, 7, Stanhope-street, Newcastle-street, Strand, 
W.C. 



Class 4..— Carving in Ivory. 

(a.) Human Figure in the round.- — ^Work executed 
after a miniature statuette (Italian), No. 304 in the 
South Kensington Museum. — Two works sent in. — 
First and second prizes not awarded. A prize of £5 to 
John Bentley, 22, Sherwood-street, Golden-square, W. 



Class 



-Chasing in Bronze. 



Class 7.— Enamel Painting on Copper or Gold. 

(ff.) The Human Figure. — After Eaphael's design of the 
" Three Graces," executed in grisaille. — Two works sent 
in. — First prize not awarded. Second prize of £5 to 
W. J. W. Nunn, 10, Gardham-street, Bromehead-street, 
Commercial-road, E. Extra prize of £3 to E. Autran, 
4, Nassau-street, Soho-square, W. 

{/>.) Ornament. — Executed after a German arabesque 
(16th century). — One work sent in. — First prize of £5 to 
Frederick Lowe, 13, Wilderness-row, E.G. 



Class 8. — Painting on Porcelain. 

(«.) The Human Figure. — After Raphael's " Two 
Children," in the cartoon of " Lystra." — Throe works 
sent in. — No prizes awarded. 

(*..) Ornament. — ^Executed after arabesques by Lucas 
Van Leyden, 1528. — One work sent in. — First prize of 
£5 to Alexander Fisher, 5, Clyde-street, Stoke-upon- 
Trent. 



Class 9. — Decorative Painting. 

[b.) After an ornament, from Castel E. Fandino, neat 
Lodi, from a drawing in the South Kensington Museum. 
— Three works sent in. — First prize not awarded. Two 
second prizes of £3 each awarded, one to John Henk, 
George-street, Stoke-upon-Trent ; and one to Thomas 
Longmorc, Hardinge-street, Fenton, Staffordshire. 

(J.) Ornament.- — Executed after a picture frame, in the 
South Kensington Museum. — No works sent in. 



Class 10. — Inlays in Wood (Marql-etry or Buhl), 
Ivory, or Metal. 

Ornament. — Executed after a specimen in the possession 
of the Hon. John Ashley. — One work sent in (metal). — 
First prize of £5 to T. R. Rice, 18, Suffolk-street, Essex- 
road, N. 



Class 11. — Cameo Cutting. 

(a.) Human Head. — After IVyon's heads of the Queen 
and the Prince Consort, on the Jurors' medal of 1851. — 
One work sent in. — No prize awarded. 

(A.) Animal. — Work executed after Wijon's ' St. Georgt 
and the Dragon," on the Prince Consort's medal. — One 
work sent in. — No prize awarded. 



Class 12. — Engraving on Glass. 

Ornament. — Work executed after arabesques by Lucas 
Van Leyden, 1528. — No works sent in. 



Class 13. — Wall Mosaics. 
Human Head. — After Bertini, of Milan. — One work 
sent in.— No prize awarded. 



(«.) Tlie Human Figure.— A&ov a reduced copy of 
" Clytie." — No work sent in. 

(i.) Ornament. — Work executed after Goutier, from a 
cabinet in the possession of Her Majesty the Queen. — 



Class 14. — Gem Engraving. 

(a.) Human Head. — After a cameo portrait of Savona- 
rola, No. 7,541 in the South Kensington Museum. — No 
works sent in. 

(S.) Full-length Figure. — After a small Wedgwood 
medallion, No. 5,827 in the South Kensington Museum. 
— No works sent in. 
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Cl,Ass 15. — Die Sinking. 

Human Sead. — After the head of the Prince Consort, 
by Wyon, on the Society's medal. — Three works sent in. 
— First prize not awarded. Second prize of £5 to A. 
Bouchette, 12, Peroival-street, E.G. 



Class 16. — Glass Blowing. 

Ornament. — After an original in the South Kensington 
Museum. — No works sent in. 



Class 17.^ — Bookbinding and Leather Woek. 

{a.) Bookbinding. — After an Italian specimen in the 
South Kensington Museum. — Three works sent in. — 
First prize of £7 10s. to John Jeffrej^, 61, Charlotte- 
street, Portland-place, W. 

(i. J Leather Work. — Outside covering of a jewel casket. 
Original in the South Kensington Museum. — No works 
sent in. 



Paris Universal Exhibition of 1867. 

Forms of application for space, and copies of 
the regulations, may be had on application to 
the Secretary of the Society of Arts, and should 
be applied for without delay. 

Although the 28th February, 186(i, has been 
fixed as the last day for receiving demands for 
space, intending Exhibitors are requested not to 
delay forwarding such demands, but to send 
them as soon as possible. 



Class 18. — Embkoidery. 

Ornament. — After a German example in the Green 
Vaults at Dresden, or an Italian silk in the South Ken- 
sington Museum, No. 7,468. — No works sent in. 

Class 19. — Illuminations. 

Ornament. — ^After an Altar Card, attributed to Giulio 
Clovio, in the South Kensington Museum, No. 2,958, or 
a MS. border, date 1450, No. 3,057, in the South Ken- 
sington Sluseum. — Three works sent in. — First prize 
not awarded. Second prize of £3 to W. W. Burgess, 
21, Market-street, Curzon-street, "W. 



SECOND DIVISION. 

WORKS EXECUTED WITHOUT PRESCRIBED DESIGNS. 

Works sent in Competition tor the Prizes offered 

BY THE Worshipful Company of Plasterers. 

Three works sent in. — First prize of £10 to E. W. 
Hanwell, 69, Charlotte-street, Caledonian-road, N. ; and 
second prize of £5 to James Steele, jun., 25, Holm- 
head-street, Glasgow. 



Wood Carving. 

(a.) Human, figure in alio or bas-relief ; animals or 
natural joliage may be used as accessories. — Seven works 
sent in. — No first or second prizes awarded. Third 
prize of £10 to J. Meiklejohn, 58, Sussex-street, Pimlico, 
S.W., for a carving, " T/ie Introduction of Music to the 
Arcadians." An extra prize of £7 10s. to G. F. Bridge, 
3, Vincent-square, Westminster, S.W., for a carving 
" Furity ;" also one of £5 to Henry Jones, 9, Bedford- 
street, Seymour-street, Euston-square, N.W., for a 
panel, in oak, with figure of " Wisdom;" and one of 
£3 to G. Eumford, 19, Ecclcston-street East, S.W., for 
a carving, " Puck." 

{b.) Animal or still life. Fruit, flowers, or natural 
foliage may be used as accessories. — One work sent in. — 
First and second prizes not awarded. Third prize of 
£5 to John Neaves, 26, William-street, Eegent's-park, 
N.W., for a carving, " Fagle and 2'rey." 

(«.) Xatural foliage, fruit, or floicers, or conventional 
ornament in which grotesque flgures or animals may form 
accessories, preference being given where the work is of an 
applied character for ordinary decorative purposes, as repre- 
senting commercial value. — Seven works sent in.' — First 
prize of £10 to E. Baker, 11, King-street, St. James' s- 
street, for a carving of a "Festoon of Floicers." Se- 
cond and third prizes not awarded. Two extra prizes 
of £3 each to G. H. Bull, 34, Albert-street, Eegent's- 
park, N.W., one for a frame carved in pear-tree wood, 
and one for a frame in oak. 



• 

Cantor Lectures. 
Fourth Lecture.' — Monday, January 22. 

On Limited Liability. By G. W. Hastings, Esq., 
LL.D. 
The following is a summary of Mr. Hastings's fourth 
lecture : — The most important of all the subjects with 
which economical science has to deal is the union of 
labour and capital — a marriage of which trade and 
profit are the offspring. It would be difficult to exagge- 
rate the importance of accurately ascertaining, and of 
wisely regulating, so far as regulation is needed, and 
of wisely letting alone in all other cases, the conditions 
under which that union can be most readily and profit- 
ably effected. In considering these conditions the im- 
portant question is forced on us — Does a limitation of the 
liability of the person advancing capital, in whatever 
shape, for the purpose of industrial production or com- 
mercial interchange, tend to foster that union which is 
the main end of an economical polity ? This was truly, 
though for a time very little recognised as the point at 
issue in determining whether the principle of " limited 
liability" should or should not be adopted by the 
Legislature. There is nothing more remarkable in the 
history of such questions than the rapidity with which 
the principle of limited liability made its way legisla- 
tively into Parliament, and practically in its adoption 
by the people; a sure tost of its having supplied a 
public want. It is not more than fifteen years since the 
principle was first seriously debated with a view to 
legislation, and within that time a Eoyal Commission 
has reported against its adoption.* At this time 
limited liability was opposed, not only by the fair and 
reasonable arguments which may always bo urged 
against any considerable change, for which the burden of 
proof must lie on its advocates, but also by arguments, 
if they are to be termed such, of tho most unfair and 
intemperate character, by the abuse and personality, the 
imputation of motives, which seem to constitute in all 
questions the staple of some persons' opposition. It used 
to be said that limited liability was dishonest and im- 
moral, that it was a device to cheat creditors, and much 
of this kind. It may be presumed that there are few 
people who will advance such nonsense at the pre- 
sent day. Fraud may be practised with limited 
and unlimited liability alike, and there is no reason 
to believe that it is more particularly incident to 
either system. Of the two, perhaps, limited liability is 
likely to be the more exempt, because it is apt to make 
creditors more cautious, and thus diminish tho oppor- 
tuilities for dishonesty. But let us consider what is the 
principle on which tho obligation to meet any pecuniary 
liability must rest ; it is simply in the promise to pay. 
The illustration which was once given of this point by 
a distinguished lawyer and judge, famous for going 
straight to the point, may be quoted as conclusive. If 



* First Report of the Commissioners on the Mercantile Laws 
of the United Kingdom and the Law of Partnership, 1864. 
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A. B. enters a bootmaker's shop, orders a pair of boots 
and undertakes to pay for them, he is morally and legally 
liable, on the receipt of the goods, for payment. Even 
if ho make no verbal promise to pay, he is still liable, 
because the law justly implies a promise to pay from his 
share in the transaction. But it is in the promise that 
the obligation rests. Suppose A. B. went to a boot- 
maker, and said, "Make me a pair of boots," but said, "I 
do not mean to pay for them." Clearly the moral obli- 
gation to pay never came into existence ; if the trades- 
man is fully aware that the supply of the goods is on 
gratuitous terms, and is willing to accept those terms, he 
has no claim for payment. But then it follows that if 
A. B.'s obligation depends on his promise, he may limit 
that promise ; he may say, " I will pay for the boots 
only out of this particular note of the Bank of England 
which I hold in my hand." In that case also the trades- 
man has fair warning, and knows the nature of the 
promise ; and if the note be lost or paid away before ho 
comes for payment, he must simply take the conse- 
quences of his own neglect or careless credit. This, 
familiarly stated, is the whole principle of limited lia- 
bility. The obligation to pay arises from, and is co- 
incident with, the promise to pay, and that obligation 
may be consequently limited to a particular amount 
or a particular fund, provided that due notice of such 
limitation be given to all whom it concerns. Limited 
liability is therefore a mode of trading, and as such 
should be treated. It follows that the State has 
no more right to interfere with it than with any 
other mode of trading, save to ensure the ne- 
cessary publicity for the fact. It follows, too, that this 
mode of trading is just as applicable to natural as to 
juristical persons, to the individual trader as to the cor- 
porate or quasi-corporate body. Limited liability is 
constantly spoken of as if it were something necessarily 
connected with a company ; that error has arisen from 
the empirical way in which the subject has been treated 
by government and the legislature. It being a principle 
of the law of partnership that every partner is liable for 
the business acts and obligations of the other members of 
the firm, and every shareholder in a joint-stock com- 
pany being in the position of a partner, it followed, when 
the_ enterprise to be undertaken was great, and the 
capital great, the risk to individuals became heavier than 
could be borne. Parliament therefore stepped in, and 
by special Acts relieved the burden by limiting the 
liability of the shareholder to the amount of his shares. 
Then naturally arose the question. Why should this 
privilege be restricted to companies who are wealthy 
and powerful enough to obtain a special Act ? Why 
not, by a general enactment, once for all, enable the 
promoters of anj^ public enterprise to limit their re- 
sponsibility ? And, step by step, through a series of 
bills and acts, more or less harassing and restrictive in 
their provisions, Parliament throughout lagging be- 
hind the leading intelligence of the people, the boon 
was finally conceded by the " Companies' Act, 1862." 
But tliis does not touch private traders, and with 
respect to them there was a great hardship in the 
law^ which has only just been removed. It was 
decided in 1794, in a celebrated case {IVmigh v. Carver), 
that if money were advanced to a trader on condition 
of receiving a portion of the profits, the lender thereby 
became a partner, and was consequently involved in all 
the liabihties of the concern. "He who shares profits 
must share losses," was the plausible but fallacious rule 
laid down, justified on the ground that the recipient of 
the profits took away a portion of the fund availabler for 
creditors. Like all other rules which interfered with 
the natural freedom of trade (and this interfered with 
the natural trade in capital, which woiUd allow lender 
and borrower to settle the terms for themselves), the 
rule begot evasions. It was held that a bargain to re- 
ceive interest on the sum lent proportioned to the 
profits was legal. Of course, when the usury laws were 
abolished, the evasion became much more easy. For 



more than ten years the mingled uselessness and unfeir- 
ness of this rule were urged on the Government without 
success. A bill was indeed introduced by the Board of 
Trade, in 1854, for the repeal of Waiujh and Carver, but 
it was so clogged with foolish provisions for registration 
that it had to be abandoned. Its authors apparently 
never had a glimpse of the principles on which such 
legislation should proceed. Last session an Act was 
at length passed repealing the rule ; and thus limited 
liability has been extended to private trading, the 
ostensible partner (to whom alone the creditors have a 
right to look) being now alone unlimitedly liable. The 
question now arose, why should not the individual trader 
have the same privilege ? Why should not any man, 
who chooses to post up " trading on limited liability " 
in his counting house, and putting the words on all his 
business documents, be able to limit his liability ? If 
the principles stated in this lecture be sound, it is the 
logical conclusion that no legal obstacle should exist to 
such a course. So far from its standing in the way of 
credit, it would probably strengthen credit, for it would 
cause credit only to be given where it ought to be 
given, and on the sole basis which justifies it, viz., 
the tested solvency of the trader or firm who re- 
quires it. Mr. Hastings alluded to the effect which 
the rapid formation of limited liability companies 
must have on the administration of the bankrupt law 
in taking business from BasinghaU-street to the Court 
of Chancery. He also touched on the important effect 
that was being produced in the relations between masters 
and workmen, not only in the creation of workmen's 
companies, but in the more rapid adaptation of the rate 
of wages to the profits of capital, arising from the 
publicity given to the profits made. . He concluded 
with remarking that '6as apprehensions as to the 
amount of capital required for the companies which 
were so rapidly taking the place of private firms were 
exaggerated, inasmuch as the capital thus raised re- 
leased the wealth now invested in private business, and 
this became available for other purposes. 



Eighth Ordinary MEETiNa. 

Wednesday, January 24th, 1866 ; Austen 
Henry Layard, Esq., M.P., in the chair. 

The following candidates were proposed for 
election as members of the Society : — 

Barry, Francis Tress, The Clock House, Beckenham. 
Bird, Robert, Crewkeme, Somerset. 
Brown, D. J., 34, Great George-street, S.W. 
Coley, Henry, Foxdale Mines, Isle of Man. 
Crossley, Lewis J., Dean Clough Mills, Halifax. 
Davis, Edward Francis, Tavistock House, Tavistock- 

square, W.C. 
Fox, Ohas. Douglas, 8, New-street, Spring-gardens, S.W. 
Frere, Augustus, 22, Henrietta-street, W.C. 
Lewis, John, Kidderminster. 

Mackenzie, Wm., 12, Westboume-square, Bayswater, W. 
Mason, Kev. Joseph, Loughborough, Leicestershire. 
McCormick, Wm., 22, Cambridge-terrace, Hyde-park, W. 
Medhurst, 'Thomas, 465, New Oxford-street, W.C. 
Morton, Louis, Junior Carlton Club, S.W. 
Monkhouse, Rev. John, M.A.,Church Oakley, Basingstoke. 
Newman, Stephen John, 4, Church-terrace, Lady Well, 

near Lewisham, S.E. 
Nixon, John, Cardiff. 
North, George, 22, Whitehall-place, S.W. 
PeUy. Charles Raymond, 129, Park-st., Grosvenor-sq.,W. 
Smith, George, L.L.D., Trevu, Camborne, Cornwall. 
Spence, Joseph, Holdgate-hill, York. 
Stevenson, John, Baxter-gate, Whitby. 
Stonehouse, Wm., Abbey-terrace, West Cliff, Whitby. 
Trickett, Henry, 67a, Hatfield-street, S. 
Worthington, Richard, 27, Mincing-lane, E.C. 
Yeates, Horatio, 221, Regent-street, W. 
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The following candidates were balloted for, 
ftnd duly elected members of the Society : — 

Gaunter, Henry, Stomoway, Isle of Lewis, N.B. 

Dawson, G. J. Crosbie, C.E., Engineers' Office, Euston 
Station, N.W., and 7, Queen' s-square, St. James' s- 
park, S.W. 

Emerson, William, 79, Hamilton-terrace, St. John's- 
wood, N.W. 

Flux, Wm., 1, East India-avenue, Leadenhall-street,E.C. 

Gardner, Hannibal, 19, Took's-court,Chancery-lane,E.C. 

Garland, Charles, 28, Billiter-street, E.G. 

Harvey, Richard Musgravo, 45, Portland-place, W. 

Hughes, Walter, Southwood-house, Highgate, N. 

Jones, Henry, 55, St. Paul's Churchyard, E.G. 

Nutter, George, 167, Richmond-road, Hackney, N.E. 

Parkes, Alexander, Warwick-place, Coventry-road, Bir- 
mingham. 

Ravcnscroft, Edward, 14, Preston-terrace, Edinburgh. 

Spill, Daniel, Hackney-wick, N.E. 

Towsey, William, 19, Bunhill-row, E.G. 

Vaile, Samuel, 22, BasinghaU-street, E.G. 

Ware, Martin, jun., 25, Old-square, Lincobi's-inn, W.C. 

Wilson, William, 4, Victoria-street, Westminster-abbey, 
S.W. 



The Paper read was — 

ON THE USES OF NATIONAL MUSEUMs' TO 
LOCAL INSTITUTIONS. 

By Lord Henky G. Lennox, M.P. 

I venture to hope that no apology will be necessary on 
my part for bringing the subject of which this paper pro- 
fesses to treat under the notice of those assembled here. 
The subject is a large one, and this evening I intend to 
deal, not only with the limited question involved in the 
" Uses of National Museums to Local Institutions," but 
also with that wider question with which it is so intimately 
connected, namely, the management of our national 
collections in their bearing on the education and enjoy- 
ment of the people. 

There are four reasons, which I will discuss separately, 
and which have induced me to press this subject on the 
attention of the public at this time. First, it is a ques- 
tion strictly withiu the province of the Society of Arts 
to originate ; indeed, in one form or another, it has 
already, on more than one occasion, been brought under 
the notice of our Council, as well as before the annual 
conferences of the various local Institutions that are in 
union with this Society. 

Although it has certainly not been in the power of 
the Society of Arts to compel the manaf>fers of our 
national Institutions to introduce salutary changes into 
their system of management, yet there can be little 
doubt that the discussions which have taken place, and 
which have been from time to time published in the 
Journal of the Society, have tended to assist in the 
formation of that public opinion which is now awaken- 
ing, and the existence of which forms the second reason 
why I have undertaken my task of this evening. 

That this class of questions has, within a few years, 
assumed a new position in the public mind, no one that 
has observed the phases through which it has passed 
win be found to deny. 

And first, let us glance at the Parliamentary aspect of 
the question. It is now 25 years ago that the first move 
was made in the House of Commons ; it was organized 
by a small band of men, distinguished for their zeal 
and energj', and amongst these the veteran Joseph Hume 
stood out pre-eminent for the consistency with which 
he condemned the system upon which the national 
collections were managed. At all times jealous of 
national expenditure, yet he never grudged the voting 
of the sums necessary for the maintenance of the British 
Museum, feeling, as he at the same time pointed out, 
how, under better management, they might become 
powerful instruments of good to the people. The resul 



was that for many years, indeed over a period ranging 
from 1835 to 1860, almost down to this very day, there 
have been constant Parliamentary inquiries into the 
system of management pursued at the British Museum, 
as well as at the National GaUeiy. Various changes, 
some of them of a very decided character, have been from 
time to time recommended in the reports that have issued 
from those Committees and Royal Commissions ; but, as 
yet, these inquiries, this mass of evidence, these decided 
reports, have been treated as waste paper, and absolutely 
nothing has been done. This is intelligible, for it has 
always been an inconvenient question for Governments 
to deal with ; opposition to any changes, however rea- 
sonable they might be in themselves, would be certain 
and formidable. There were, and are, wh it (for want 
of a better word) are called "vested interests" to deal 
with, and, above all, there was no public interest felt in 
the matter, and, consequently, no public opinion to 
strengthen the hands and enforce the demands of those 
by whom the inquiries had been brought about. 

In those days, no one but learned professors and dilet- 
tanti lovers of art ever discussed the subject of our 
national collections at all, and but comparatively few 
persons, besides, ever visited. them. Lot us see on what a 
different footing the case stands now. Some few months 
have elapsed since it was announced that the most im- 
portant officer in the British Museum had resigned. Mr. 
Panizzi is to retire, after a long period of eminent ser- 
vices, and on a full pension, to which he is deservedly 
entitled. But since that we have been again officially 
informed, that by "especial desire" that distinguished 
gentleman has consented to hold on his appointment for 
some months, in order to enable Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment to complete the arrangements rendered necessary 
by his retirement. I know not of what nature those 
arrangements may bo; possibly the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer himself does not yet know; but the delay 
that is taking place shows an evident unwillingness to 
renew the old order of things, as they were, and this is, 
in itself, a promising sign, and gives hope that the 
Government are, at all events, anxious to introduce some 
reform in so antiquated and clumsy a system of Govern- 
ment as this cumbrous body of Trustees. 

To what shaU we attribute this hesitation on the part of 
Her Majesty's Government, this tardy recognition of 
oft-repeated charges, if not to the great increase of 
public interest in the fate of our national collections, and 
to the newly-aroused and healthy influence of public 
opinion. Nor are there wanting other signs of awakened 
interest in this class of subjects. While the governing 
bodies of the national collections have been jogging 
slowly along, or rather standing stock still, regardless 
of the wants of the ago, and apparently blind to the 
vast changes that are every day taking place around 
them, has the public taste for the beautiful and scien- 
tific remained equally stagnant 'i Take, for example, 
the case of private collections of objects of art, and I 
suppose no one will deny — certainly no one who has 
considered the subject, or has had the opportunity of 
attending the pleasant meetings of the Fine Arts Club 
— that in the last few years these collections have 
increased fourfold in number, and, as a matter of 
course, all the best specimens of ancient art and curious 
workmanship have increased in value in the same ratio. 
Take again the case of pictures, and we shall find that 
the same remarks apply with equal if not greater force. 
The announcement of a sale of good pictures is nowadays 
the signal for the keenest competition, and within the 
last two years the prices given in some eases for tho 
works of living artists have been such as were unknown 
before, and so large as almost to earn tho charge of 
being "fabulous" in amount. 

Within a few years the number of annual exhibitions 
of pictures has greatly increased. The first exhibition of 
pictures took place in the rooms of this Society. After 
that exhibition the Royal Academy was established, then 
the British Institute, Society of Water Colours, after 
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that the Suftblk-street Gallery, and, latterly, the new 
Society of Water Colours has been added to the numher, 
and has sprung into flourishing -existence, while the 
French and Germans hold annual exhibitions of their 
pictures in London, and certain of the leading artists of 
the day find it to their advantage to exhibit a single 
picture at the same charge that is made for admission to 
the collections of the Royal Academy and the other 
annual exhibitions. Nor, whilst on the subject of private 
collections of pictures, must I fail to call to mind ' those 
gems of art for which the nation is indebted to the 
public-spirited generosity of Vernon, Sheepshanks, and 
Jacob Bell. 

It may be and is undoubtedly true, that as a nation we 
were, at the Exhibition of 1851, not equal to the French in 
our designs and in our appreciation of artistic beauty of 
form, but it is also tru^ that at the Exhibition of 1862 our 
inferiority was admitted on aU hands to be unspeakably 
less apparent than it had been eleven years before on a 
similar occasion. Nor is it necessary to look far for the 
causes which have led to this healthy change in the 
public mind. Undoubtedly much is due to the spread 
of education and the consequent enlightenment and civi- 
lization of the people, but it is also, and in a great degree, 
due to the remarkable success achieved by the Great 
Exhibition of 1861, which, under the direction of the 
Prince Consort, was generated within these walls. But 
few of those who were watching events at that time can 
fail to remember what occurred after the close of this 
great experiment. A lull followed as deep as the excite- 
ment had been great. Certain propositions had been 
laid down by those who had recommended the Exhibition 
to public favour. To this challenge no hasty answer was 
given even by those classes who would benefit most largely 
by the success of these principles. "With the caution of 
Englishmen they were weighing the merits and demerits 
of the scheme. But when the answer was given at last — 
and when it came the verdict was triumphant — never was 
public opinion more unanimous than in declaring that 
the Great Exhibition had succeeded in clearly manifesting 
the existence of certain principles up to that time un- 
recognised^principles that, if carried out, would confer 
a solid benefit on those engaged in manufactures and 
commerce by bringing about, in the memorable words 
uttered by the Prince Consort at Birmingham, " the 
introduction of science and art as the unconscious regu- 
lators of productive industry." 

This great fact once established, the experiment was 
not allowed to remain without results. The Great Ex- 
hibition of 1831 was soon followed by numerous other 
exhibitions in all parts of the world, at home and abroad, 
national and international. I may enumerate the prin- 
cipal ones as follows : — ■ 

ExHiniTioNs SINCE 1851, National and International" 

Cork 1852 

Dublin 1853 

Munich ,, 

New York „ (International). 

Paris 1855 „ 

Manchester . . . 1857 (Art Treasures). 

Florence 1861 

London 1862 (International). 

Amsterdam . . . 1864 

Dublin 1865 (International). 

Oporto „ 

Coloitnc „ „ 

Stettin „ „ 

were amongst those that were most successful. Nor would 
it be fair to guage the amount of public interest thus 
awakened in these subjects by the simple enumeration of 
those large national undertakings. In order fairly to ap- 
preciate this, we must also look at the number of success- 
ful efibrts that have been made in various localities in the 
United Kingdom, and especially in the metropolis, to es- 
tablish industrial exhibitions and art collections of their 



own. Of the most successful of these the following is the 
Hst:— 

List of Local Exhibitions, 1864 and 1865. 

METROPOLITAN. 

East London, MUe-End-road, May 29, 1865. 
East London, Whiteohapel-road, July, 1865. 
North-East London, Agricultural HaU, Aug. 16, 1865. 
North London, International Eeformatorj', Islington, 

May 19, 1865. 
North London, Islington, Oct. 17, 1865. 
St. Martin' s-le-Grand (Coachmakers), Feb. 1, 1865. 
South Eastern, Greenwich Hospital, July 26, 1865. 
South London, Lambeth, March 1, 1864 ; Feb. 1, 1865. 
West London, Covent-garden, May 1, 1865. 

PROVINGIAL. 

Alton Towers, July 12, 1865. 

Anglo-French, Crystal Palace, Aug. 7, 1865. 

Birmingham (workmen's), Aug. 28, 1865. 

Bristol, Sept. 19, 1865. 

Devon and Cornwall, Plymouth, Aug. 12, 1865. 

Manchester (Art workmen's), Feb. 20, 1865. 

Nottingham fArt), June 19, 1865. 

Nottingham (Industrial), Sept< 13, 1865. 

Preston, Sept. 21, 1865. 

Heading, Sept. 13, 1865. 

Tottenham, Edmonton, and Enfield, June 27, 1865. 

Tunbridge Wells, Sept. 14, 1865. 

Wakefield (Fine Arts), Aug. 28, 1865. 

Wandsworth, June 19, 1865. 

Windsor, April 4, 1865. 

But even these two lists do not fairly represent the feel- 
ings of interest aroused in these subjects. There were 
other localities equally anxious, but less fortunate ; in 
these the same eagerness and zeal have been displayed, 
but, in most cases, it was from want of some Government 
encouragement at the first that these various projects 
have faUed to see the light. If I quote the three fol- 
lowing cases, they will suffice to show the importance 
of the localities by which these attempts were made. 
Some time has now elapsed since a most respectable, 
nay influential deputation from Lambeth waited on the 
then first Minister of the Crown, Lord Palmerston, and 
earnestly solicited that the Government would assist the 
local efforts that had been made to enable them to estab- 
lish a permanent local museum in that densely populated 
neighbourhood. But Lord Palmerston could not coerce 
the managers of our national collections, still less could ho 
coax a subsidy from the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and the deputation met with no success. Subsequently 
to this, a public meeting, very numerously attended, was 
held at Islington, and on this occasion the Lord Presi- 
dent of the Council, Earl Granville, whose sympathies 
are always cordially enlisted -with any such movement, 
agreed to attend and lead the attempt to form a museum 
for the north of London, but both this and another move, 
made by the clergy, in the east of London, ended in 
failure, owing to the impossibility of obtaining any go- 
vernment assistance whatever. 

Thus much for local museums and industrial exhibi- 
tions ; but let us see if a similar movement has not been 
simultaneously going on in the public mind with regard 
to our national collections. Who can doubt that it is ? 
look at the agitation that prevails among the working- 
classes in the metropolis respecting the removal of the 
' Raphael cartoons from Hampton-court to Kensington, 
and with regard to the closing of the British Museum 
aU Sunday, and on week days after dark. Now this is 
not the time to discuss the merits or demerits of strict 
Sabbatarianism, especially as there would seem to bo so 
little unanimity upon the question, even among those 
classes whose interests are most deeply involved. It is 
merely as an illustration of the great interest now felt 
in the administration of our national collections, that I 
allude to it at aU ; and yet incidentally I would remark 
that whatever difference of opinion appears to have pre- 
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vailed, as to the Sunday opening question, among those 
who lately waited on the Lord President of the Council, 
there has always been absolute unanimity in con- 
demning the closing of the British Museum reading- 
room and collections at nightfall. And here I should 
like to address a few words of counsel to those of 
the working-classes that have heen taking part in the 
recent agitation ; and to them I would say, if you wish 
for success, you are on the wrong scent altogether, and 
must change your tactics ; these deputations and coun- 
ter-deputations to the Lord President of the Council are 
thrown away ; these appeals for the lighting of the British 
Museum collections are unavailing. By the course you 
are adopting, you are, so to speak, carrying out the saying 
of "putting the cart before the horse." If you reaUy 
wish to obtain that for which you are agitating, put 
aside for the nonce each your own crotchet, and 
merge your differences in one ; this done, gird up your 
loins, and having secured, as you doubtless wiU, the 
support of your representatives in Parliament, make a 
" long puU, a strong pull, and a pull altogether," to try 
and obtain some modification ia the system of irrespon- 
sible management which now prevails at Bloomsbury, and 
from which, as long as it lasts, neither the Lord President 
of the Council, nor any one else, will be able to obtain 
even a hearing ; or, if he should succeed thxis far, he 
would be sanguine, indeed, who expects that even the 
youngest of those who are present would live long enough 
to learn the result of their solemn deliberations. There 
is one gentleman, recently elected for one of the Metro- 
politan boroughs, who will remember the following 
quotations ; they are iirom his own works ; the author of 
tiiem cannot refuse his co-operation in your crusade 
against irresponsible boards ; they are words of sound 
sense, and do great credit to the good sense, the intelli- 
gence and practical wisdom of Mr. John Stuart Mill : — 
" Things are much worse when the act itself is only 
that of a majority — a Board, deUberating with closed 
doors, nobody knowing, or except in some extreme case, 
being ever likely to know, whether an individual 
member voted for the act or against it. Responsibility, 
inthiscase.isamerename. . . . What "the Board" does 
is the act of nobody ; and nobody can be made to answer 
for it. The Board suffers, even in reputation, only in 
its collective character ; and no individual member feels 
this, further than his disposition leads him to identify 
his own estimation with that of the body — a feeling often 
very strong when the body is a permanent one, and he 
is wedded to it for better for worse ; but the fluctuations 
of a modem ofScial career give no time for the formation 
of such an esprit de corps ; which, if it exist at all, exists 
only in the obscure ranks of the permanent subordinates. 
Boards, therefore, are not a fit instrument for executive 
business ; and are only admissible in it, when, for other 
reasons, to give full discretionary power to a single 
minister would be worse. . . . As a general rule, every 
executive function, whether superior or subordinate, 
should be the appointed duty of some given individual. 
It should be apparent to all the world, who did every- 
thing, and through whose default anything was left 
undone. Responsibility is nuU, when nobody knows 
who is responsible. Nor, even when real, can it be 
divided without being weakened. To maintain it at its 
highest, there must be one person who receives the 
whole praise of what is well done, the whole blame of 
what is ill." — John Stuart Mill's Considerations of Repre- 
sentative Government, pp. 250, 251. 

" Though the supplies can only be voted by the House 
of Commons, and though the sanction of the House is 
also required for the appropriation of the revenues to the 
different items of the public expenditure, it is the maxim 
and the uniform practice of the Constitution, that money 
can be granted only on the proposition of the Crown. It 
has no doubt been felt, that moderation as to the amount, 
and care, and judgment in the detail of its application, 
can only be expected when the Executive Government, 
through whose hands it is to pass, is made responsible 



for the plans and calculations on which the disbursements 
are grounded." Again — " It may be sufficient to say, 
that the classification of functionaries should correspond 
to that of subjects, and that there should not be several 
departments independent of one another to superintend 
different parts of the same natural whole." Again — "The 
entire aggregate of means, provided for one end, should 
be under one and the same control and responsibility." — 
SliMrt Mill on Parliamentary Government. 

Thus far I have tried to show you that public interest 
is thoroughly aroused in these questions ; and, if so, no 
one vrill deny that the subject is sufliciently important to 
engage your attention. Next, then, it behoves us to con- 
sider, in the third place, whether there is any just cause of 
complaint against the management of our national collec- 
tions ; and first, let us ask, Are they made as available as 
they might be made for the education, as well as for the 
enjoyment, of the people ; secondly, ought Government 
assistance to bo solely confined to the parent institu- 
tions in London ; and, thirdly, let us consider, if changes 
in their management be necessary, in what way they 
can be most conveniently made ? 

Now, to the first question, I fancy, there can be but 
one answer. I do not imagine that even the members 
of those mysterious Boards, to whose care our collections 
are entrusted, would venture to answer it in the afBrma- 
tive. What the British Museum was fifty years ago it 
is pretty much the same now ; it is quite the most con- 
servative institution that I know. Fifty years ago, in- 
deed, the British Museum might, and for aught I know 
did, satisfy fully the requirements of those who lived at 
that time, but even if it were so then, has the world seen 
so few changes since that time that it should follow, as 
a matter of necessity, that what was sufficient fifty years 
ago should still be sufficient now ? Granted, then, for 
argument's sake, that fifty years ago the British Museum 
supplied the wants of that period. But, fifty years ago, 
steam navigation was unknown, and the wants of the 
traveller at home were fully met by a service of well- 
appointed stage-coaches. Fifty years ago a few seven- 
penny newspapers amply supplied the wants of the read- 
ing public. Fifty years ago Sir Rowland Hill had not 
won for himself the gratitude of his country, and no one 
at that time felt aggrieved at the levy of a seven-penny 
tax upon every letter that was written ; fifty years ago, 
too, express messages were confided to the wings of a 
bird ; and fifty years ago this country was engaged in 
a European war, and the anxiety of the public could only 
be relieved at intervals by the uncertain arrivals of an 
estafette. Forty years elapsed, and ten years ago the 
country was again engaged in the strife of battle, and 
bitter mdeed was the outcry if almost daily bulletins were 
not flashed across Europe, with such speed that the widow 
and the orphan knew of their bereavement, almost before 
the booming of the last cannon had died away on the 
field of battle. In the last 50 years incredible changes 
have been brought about by the science and ingenuity 
of man, and many of the influences by which the past 
generation was surrounded have been modified or swept 
away. If the wants of the people in almost every other 
relation of life have undergone great changes, depend 
on it the means of providing them with healthful and 
educational recreation wiU be found to be no exception 
to the general rule. 

Now, the first question we have to ask ourselves is, 
are our national collections made as available as they 
might be for the education and enjoyment of the people ? 
I lay stress on the word education, for, to my mind, a 
museum, to be useful and popular, must be educational. 
Nor am I by any means solitary in holding this opinion; 
if time would allow, I could quote the opinion of some 
of the greatest authorities in my support, among whom 
there is no one whose authority is greater than our chair- 
man of this evening. And, as at present manag'cd, no 
one can suppose the British Museum to be educational ; 
indeed, with the exception of the magnificent library 
and reading-room, which the country owes to the zeal 
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and ability of Mr. Panizzi, it does not even profess to be 
educational, while the library and reading-rooms are 
daily closed at dusk, i. e., after work hours of the artizan, 
and at the very time when of all others it would be most 
accessible to those by whom the privilege would be 
most valued, and whose moral well-being it is so much 
our interest to promote. 

As it was in the beginning, so it is now, and the 
British Museum authorities appear determined to adhere 
literally to the words used in their Act of Parliament, 
and to confine their collections to a display of the "rare 
and curious," and nothing more. But, surely, this is an 
old-world view to take of the uses of such treasures as 
are there stored up. For my part, I have no hesitation in 
afiirming that these sculptures and treasures of Etruscan, 
Greek, and Egyptian art have a practical and positive 
value beyond their "rarity" and "curiosity," and that 
the time is fully come when those to whose care they are 
entrusted should be compelled not only to recognize but 
to carry out this principle. 

The "rare and curious" are intended to give a light 
to assist the ingenuity of man, to be a guide to im- 
prove his labour, and thus to become the means of pro- 
moting inventions which shall confer solid benefits on 
those who live in the present age. Although the 
"rare and curious" are in themselves not necessarily 
educational, yet they are without doubt absolutely re- 
quired in any system that shall have that aim. There 
is, we must remember, in one sense, nothing new in 
this world. All that we can do is, while carefully 
fixing om- eyes on the past, to re-invent and re-combine 
the discoveries of our forefathers, and the more we study 
these, the more original we become. 

This is a truth that never forces itself more strongly 
on the mind than on the occasion of a visit to the 
streets of Pompeii, or to the wonderful collections 
stored up in the Boyal Museum at Naples. What do 
we produce at the present day superior in beauty and 
fitness of design, or in harmony of colouring, to that 
which, after being buried in cinders for 2,000 years, has 
been again brought to light ? Which of our sculptors 
can hope to excel the grace and proportions of the 
statuary and bronzes, mutilated and defaced though 
they be, that are from time to time recovered from the 
charred ruins of the buried city. Turn again to the Eoyal 
Museum at Naples, and you will find of what the science 
of 2,000 years ago was capable. Every conceivable 
device for supplying almost every want of man is there 
to be found ; sunie perfected in most graceful forms — 
lamps, compasses, inkstands, surgical instruments in 
great variety, ami many of which would, if they wore 
reproduced in the present age, be considered as chcfi- 
d'muvrc of ingenuity. And yet we see how a people, 
possessed of all these numerous specimens of the " rare 
and curious," fiiling to use them for the purposes of 
study, allow other nations, once far behind them, to 
outstrip them altogether in the -race of civilization and 
progress. 

The Trustees of the British JIuseum, by the course 
they adopt, would appear to have endorsed the remark- 
able dictum of one of the most able of their ofiicers. It 
is that which was given before a parliamentary com- 
mittee, when Professor Owen being pressed as to his 
view of the uses of the British Museum, declared that 
he did not object to its being educational or recrea- 
tional, but th:it " Loth should be secondary to the main 
idea of presenting a complete series of created works." 

Now, far be it from me to dispute the opinion of so 
eminent an authority as Professor Owen. All I will say 
is, that my capacity is so limited that I cannot under- 
stand what higher object " a complete set of created 
works" can have than the development and education of 
the mind of man — developing his intelligence and teach- 
ing him to recognise in "the complete set of crea- 
ted works" the bountiful wisdom and infallible Provi- 
dence of the Creator Most High. I feel that it is too 
much to expect the trustees of the Museum to take any 



such practical view of the subject ; accordingly, the ob- 
jects under their care remain for the most part unla- 
belled, or imperfectly labelled, and are neither arranged 
nor exhibited in a form intelligible to the ordinary 
visitor ; and on this point I must once more appeal 
to authorities greater than any I can be supposed to 
possess. Abundant testimony to this is to be found in 
the voluminous "Blue Books" laid before Parliament, 
in one of which our distinguished chairman of to-night 
is reported to have condemned, in terse language, a 
system of arrangement like that at the British Museum, 
by which the visitor is introduced to art collections 
through a long vista of rhinoceros and giraffes, and to 
a niche in wMch vista I should never be surprised to 
learn that our esteemed friend, Mens. Du ChaiUu's 
gorilla, is the last and most distinguished addition. 

It is possible that the value and merits of the collec- 
tions, even as they are now, may be clear enough to 
the learned, dignified, and very numerous body to whoso 
care they are entrusted ; but to the individual visitor, 
the uneducated, or the artizan, their value must be lost, 
and their significance must be utterly unintelligible. 

But the national collections in London, to my mind, 
ought not only to assume a more educational character ; 
there is another duty, equally imperative on them, and 
one which they are equally bound to perform. It is a 
duty which would be productive, I believe, of most happy 
results. 

The national collections located in London have been 
paid for by national funds ; and, in my opinion, they 
should be bound to give a helping hand to those national 
museums and other collections which are established in 
the various provincial towns, especially those in Edin- 
burgh, Dublin, and the grtat centres of manufacturing 
industry, such as Manchester, Liverpool,^ and Birming- 
ham. Now, among other recommendations of such a 
system, there is one that commends itself as being of an 
eminently practical nature. During the last few years 
there have been constant complaints, both at the 
National Gallery and British Museum, of the want of 
sufficient room for the proper exhibition of our collec- 
tions, and on more than one occasion the Government 
have announced their intention of erecting new build- 
ings to remedy this defect. But for new buildings, largo 
funds would have to be voted, and any such proposal was 
sure to be met by objections from some quarters in the 
House of Commons (objections, I am bound to say, not 
without force) to voting national funds to house collec- 
tions already overgrown, and the advantages of which 
would be solely confined to the inhabitants of the me- 
tropolis. If, then, the national institutions could bo 
brought to acknowledge their position as parent institu- 
tions, it follows as a matter of course that tliey would 
discharge the duties of a parent, and afford every 
assistance in their power to those other institutions 
established in the pro\'inces, and would thus effectually 
demolish one of the powerful arguments against pro- 
viding proper buildings for our national collections. 

Now, the principle involved in this is by no means a 
new one. That the London museums should extend their 
support to provincial ones is a principle that has been 
recognised by no less an authority than the report of a 
parliamentary committee, and has been acted upon more 
or loss by the President of the Council, with such 
resources as are to be found in the museum at South 
Kensington. " Having arrived at the conclusion (says 
that report) that that museum, in respect of its action, 
as well throughout the United Kingdom as in the me- 
tropolis, is exercising a beneficial influence and fully 
deserves Parliamentary support." This forms the 
last paragraph of the report of the committee which, 
was appointed at the instigation of the Eight Hoit. 
Eobert Lowe in 1860, and in it is to be found the 
distinct acknowledgment, that the collections bought 
with public money should be made as availaMe as 
possible for the uses of the public throughout the United 
Kingdom; and more, that the managers *f thoso 
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collections should do their utmost to foster and encourage 
a taste for the Sue arts. 

Now there are several ways in which this ohject may 
he effected. Indirectly, as it has been hy the Department 
of Science and Art, in estahlishing or helping to estahlish 
schools of art in the Provincial towns of the kingdom. 
Up to the year 1852 this system was altogether unknown 
in England ; hut it is clear that to whomsoever the 
suggestion was due, it was eminently a happy one, and has 
been responded to in a manner to show that it has met 
with and supplied that which was felt to he a great 
public want. From returns laid before Psirliament 
I see that more than 100 places have taken advantage of 
the terms thus offered to them. In many places the 
schools thus nurtured in infancy have now taken root, 
and flourish in an independent form. But, besides this, 
there is another and a more direct way of making the 
parent institutions assist those which are established in 
the provinces ; and that is to establish, under proper 
regulations, a system under which should be circulated 
such objects of art or pictures as can be spared from the 
parent institutions among the provincial museums and 
galleries. 

Now I do not conceal from myself the consternation 
and bewilderment into which such a proposal as this 
will throw the trustees of the British Museum and of the 
National Gallery. The only solace I can give them in 
their trouble is to remind them once more of my oft 
repeated conviction, that, as long as they continue to 
hold their citadels of nebulous irresponsibility, there is 
but feint hope, indeed, of carrying into effect even so 
innocent an innovation as this, to other minds, would 
appear to be. 

It would be well to examine and see whether there is, 
in fact, anything very alarming in such a system. It 
might also be well to inquire whether we have any data 
by which we may be gfuided in deciding whetiier it 
might not be possible to carry it out, not only without 
detriment, but with positive advantage both to the donor 
and recipient. 

For tlus purpose, it will be well to examine what is the 
actual state of our national collections in the metropolis. 
They consist of the British Museum, National Gtallery, 
National Portrait Gallery, the Soane Museum, and the 
Dulwich Gallery. Of these, the two latter may shortly be 
disposed of. For several reasons they are almost Tin- 
known; indeed, until the International Exhibition of 
1862, 1 doubt if "the oldest inhabitant" in Lincoln' s-inn 
remembers the advent of a single visitor to the Soane 
Museum, the trustee of the Soane collection, named by 
this Society, of course being excepted. There remain 
the National Gallery, National Portrait Gallery, British 
Museum, and South Kensington. To the directors of 
the National Gallery, then, I must make an appeal — 
no easy task, when you know not to which member 
of the Board you are addressing yourself, nor even 
whether the appeal will ever reach their oars at aU; 
and so I must take my chance, and ask them if there 
are not many pictures now under their care which 
could well be spared, to make room in the limited space 
on the walls for other and more valuable works, and 
if there have not in the last few years been many more 
that have been sold for almost notiiing ; and if there are 
such, then what can the objections be to framing rules 
for tbe establishment of a system by which these super- 
fluous works may be circulated among the galleries of 
the United Kingdom. The objection cannot be grounded 
on the fact that they would be lost to the metropolis ; 
for the system of giving pictures has already been acted 
upon in the case of the galleries at DubUn and Edin- 
burgh. But in the case of pictures and drawings, it is 
not gifts that I advocate : the system of circulation by 
loans is to be preferred. It is evidently greatly to the ad- 
vantage of the students in the provincial towns to have 
their pictures changed from time to time, affording, as 
that would do, a variety of both styles and colouring 
most useful and refreshing to those engaged daily in the 



study of painting. That it would be a boon most welcome 
may be seen from the following speech of Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote, delivered last November at Exeter : — 
" I think we may hope that the important organizations 
we have in London — the South Kensington Museum and 
the Department of Science and Art — are now awakened 
to a sense of the importance of doing something, not 
only for the metropolis, but for the whole coimtry. 
(Applause.) A committee, on which I had the honour 
and pleasure to serve two or three years ago, called spe- 
cial attention to this subject, and I am anxious to refer to 
it, because I wish to encourage those who are taking an 
active part in [the promotion of other institutions, and 
who are looking especially to the Museum, with this 
consideration, that if they can erect this building, and 
provide proper accommodation for the specimens which 
may be brought to them, there is reason to believe that 
the directors of the South Kensington Museum will en- 
rich our collection with very valuable specimens by way 
of loan for considerable periods ; that while we are our- 
selves able to collect — indeed, we have already begun a 
collection, a collection of interesting specimens illustra- 
tive of the natural history, antiquities, and science of 
Devonshire — we at the same time may be able to obtain 
from that magnificent national [collection, which is far 
more than the inhabitants of the metropolis can enjoy, 
and which, while situated in the metropolis, is very much be- 
yond the reach of the provinces, from time to time, loans of 
most valuable specimens, thus adding a new and con- 
stantly renewed interest to the institution which we are 
establishing in the "Albert Memorial Museum. (Hear.)" 
The country would then do, with local co-operation, but 
with its own pictures and for its own ultimate good, that 
which the wealthy have long done with safety and 
liberality at the British Institution and elsewhere. There 
remains, then, but one objection which the Directcars of 
the National GraUery can allege, and that is one which it 
would be, indeed, very remarkable as issuing from such 
a quarter, namely, the fear that the pictures might meet 
damage or disaster. 

Now, considering that two of the most remarkable 
of modem pictures, Frith's " The Derby Day," and the 
" Horse Fair," by Eosa Bonheur, which were by will 
confided to the safe keeping of these same trustees of 
the National Gallerj', have been allowed, not only to 
leave London, but to leave the country, and to encounter 
endless perils by land and by water in their travels round 
the globe, for the benefit of a distinguished publisher, I 
cannot believe that even the trustees of the National 
Gallery can have the face to base their objections to a 
regular system of provincial circulation on the ground 
of danger to the works so circulated. And there are 
other and special reasons why in this country and at 
this time wo are most favourably situated for giving 
such a system a fair trial. Some few years ago one of 
the greatest of English artists died and left to the nation 
the entfre collection of his pictures, sketches, and draw- 
ings. Now, it would be presumptuous on my part to 
descant on the wonders of the Turner Gallery, or to 
attempt any eulogium on his acknowledged merits. But, 
in order to show the immense value that these works 
have for the student of art, I may be permitted to give 
the following description, fiwm the pen of Mr. Buskin, 
of the peculiar excellencies of the late Mr. Turner, 
which appears in the pages of " Modem Painters, their 
Superiority in the Art of Landscape^Painting to the 
Ancient Masters :" — 

" And such is indeed, the case with every touch of 
this cdnsummate artist ; the essential excellence — all 
that constitutes the real and exceeding value of his 
works, is beyond and above expression; it is a truth 
inherent in every line and breathing, in every hue, too 
delicate and exquisite to admit of any kind of proof, 
nor to bo ascertained except bj' the highest of test*— the 
keen feeling attained by extended knowledge and long 
study."— p. 403. 

" In every new insight which we obtain into the worka 
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of God, in every new idea -which we receive from His 
creation, we shall find ourselves possessed of an inter- 
pretation and a guide to something in Turner's works 
which we had not before understood. We may range 
over Europe, from shore to shore, and from every rock 
that we tread upon, every sky that passes over our heads, 
every local form of vegetation or of soil, we shall receive 
fresh illustration of his principles — fresh confirmation of 
his facts. We shall feel wherever we go that he has 
been there before us ; whatever we see, that he has seen 
and seized before us ; and we shall at last cease the in- 
vestigation with a well-grounded trust, that whatever 
we have been unable to account for, and what we still 
dislike in his works, has reason for it and foundation 
like the rest ; and that even where he has failed or erred 
there is a beauty in the failure which none are able to 
equal, and a dignity in the error which none are worthy 
to reprove." — pp. 404, 405. 

This collection consisted of no less than 19,331 pieces. 
Of these were — 

Finished pictures 100 

Unfinished 182 

Drawings and sketches 19,049 



19,331 



As a matter of course it contained many specimens of 
the earliest as well as the latest of the works of this 
great artist. To exhibit them all at the National Gallery 
in Trafalgar-square was out of the question. To Mr. 
Raskin therefore was entrusted the task of their arrange- 
ment and classification. It was a work of great labour 
and no little difficulty. The task accomplished, Mr. 
Ruskin's report was sent in, was approved by the Trustees 
of the National Gallery, and was endorsed in the report 
which is annually laid by them before Parliament. 
That document was published in 1858, and was signed 
by the honoured name of Sir Charles Eastlake, as Pre- 
sident of the Trustees. And here I would gladly add 
mine to the general expression of deep regret which the 
death of Sir Charles Eastlake has called forth, and would 
express the sense which I entertain of the loss sustained 
by theNational Gallery and the Royal Academy by this 
melancholy event. An unimpeachable judge of Italian 
art. Sir Charles possessed some of the highest qualifica- 
tions for his difficult post, a calmness of judgment sel- 
dom met with, and a caution which was never ruffled. 
He has been called away at a time when he could iU be 
spared, when his peculiar merits would have been of 
the greatest value. I have had, on more than one oc- 
casion, the opportunity of hearing Sir Charles East- 
lake express himself on the various controverted topics 
of the day relating to art ; and, from his calm good 
sense and clear jud^ent, I feel confident that the 
principle of irresponsible Boards without Parliamentary 
chiefs met with no sympathy from him. Placed as 
he was, and where he was, he had no choice but to 
act to the best of his judgment, and sure am I that 
it was his sound sense and courteous demeanour that 
alone made it possible to continue, even for a time, such 
ill-defined and jarring relations as exist, under the pre- 
sent system of management, between the Trustees of the 
National Gallery and the Government. Ho must surely 
have felt, as I feel, and everyone else would feel, that, 
with any other form of government but a body of 
trustees, suggestions which were made by so great an 
authority as Mr. Ruskin, and which had been adopted 
and recommended to Parliament in annual reports and 
in obedience to a distinct commission, would not have 
remained a dead letter from 1858 until now. 

Incredible as it may seem, it is now eight years since 
the report of which I speak was presented to Parliament, 
and embodied in it was the following opinion of Mr. 
Ruskin relating to the Tumor Gallery, and to which I 
have already made aUnsion: — " The remainder of the 
collection consists of drawings of a miscellaneous cha- 
racter, from which many might bo spared, with little 



loss to the collection in London and great 
to the students in the provinces. Kve or six collec- 
tions, each completely illustrative of Turner's mode of 
study and succession of practice, might easily be pre- 
pared for the Academies of Edinburgh, Dublin, and the 
principal among the English manufacturing towns." 

Now, here we have it stated by one of the greatest 
authorities on these subjects, and one who has devoted 
especial attention to the style and works of this collec- 
tion, that the trustees of the National Gtellery have in 
their possession, and have had for eight years, sufficient 
of the drawings of this great artist to form five or six 
collections, each " completely illustrative of his modes of 
study and succession of practice," and of great advan- 
tage to the student, and which could be well spared 
from the London collections. For this fact we have the 
word of Mr. Ruskin, and, more than that, we have the 
assent of the trustees of the National Gallery themselves, 
who embodied these suggestions in their report. By 
what right, then, have these drawings been hidden away 
in Trafalgar-square for so many years ? or what can 
the nation do better with them than to distribute such 
great and useful works to enrich the galleries at Dublin, 
Edinburgh, Manchester, Liverpool, or Birmingham? 
Nor have I the time now to strengthen my case by 
pointing out in detail as I could the immense waste 
incurred from time to time by the sale of inferior pic- 
tures, many of which would have been invaluable for 
forming the nucleus of provincial galleries. But if I 
feel any difficulty in addressing the trustees of the 
National Gallery, that feeling is greatly increased when 
I find myself t^ng to obtain the ear of the trustees of 
the British Museum. 

The trustees of the British Museum form a Board 
which, in the words of Jeremy Bentham, " is a screen. 
The lustre of good desert is obscured by it ; iU-desert, 
slinking behind, eludes the eye of censure ; wrong 
is covered by it with a presumption of right, stronger 
and stronger in proportion to the number of folds : and 
each member having a circle of partial friends, wrong, 
in proportion again to the number, multiplies its pro- 
tectors." Tho "Trustees form a very numerous Board, 
without a Parlimentary chief, and are not therefore 
easy to bring to a decision. To whom, then, shall I 
address myself? Shall I apply to that part of the 
trustees composed of all the great officers of state, or 
to that other section, composed of all the talents, 
or to those other trustees (of whose vested interests 
we have often heard) — trustees who are called by 
tho "cosy" title of " family trustees," whose ancestors 
were fortunate enough to obtain a good price from the 
nation for collections which they wished to sell, and by 
virtue of which stroke of good fortune they have earned a 
voice in the management, not only of those collections, by 
the sale of which they were enriched, but also in all the 
other collections of the nation, besides having an in- 
direct share in the patronage which is connected with 
many thousands of pounds of the public money voted 
annually by Parliament. And here I would say that I 
have no intention of entering at length into the merits 
or demerits of govenunent by Boards ; it is one of the 
proofs of the great advance this question has made, that 
no such argument is necessary. Still less is it my inten- 
tion to speak disrespectfully of any of the members 
composing the Board (and, by-the-by, considering how 
numerous it is, that is saying not a little). Among the 
trustees there are many of the most eminent and able 
men of the dayj hut my objection is not to these men 
being there, but to tho fact that from the very nature 
of the body into which they have been absorbed, the 
field for the exercise of talent is by the ill-deflmed 
nature of their duties restricted and narrow. 

Tho case of the British Museum is even stronger than 
that of the National Gallery ; and, looking at the state 
of tho various collections, I should have no doubt as to 
the success of the appeal were it made to any other 
foi-m of governing body than the trustees. It would be 
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hard to suppose that there are not at present at Blooms- 
bury an infinite variety of objects now stowed away and 
unseen which are virtually duplicates, and which are not 
required there, even for a complete representation of the 
separate classes of science and axt. 

Take, for example, one case out of many, and that one 
of the most recent — that of Mr. Newton, the keeper of 
Greek antiquities. This gentleman is a most mstin- 
guished officer of the Museum, and from time to time 
gives (not at the Museum) lectures on the Greek and 
other excavations. He deals with his subject in a 
lucid and exhaustive manner, and no lectures are more 
popular, displaying, as they do, a thorough knowledge 
of his subject. Well, I should like to ask Mr. 
Newton — so competent to give an answer — whether 
he has not hundreds of specimens of these excavations 
under his charge now which are taking up room, 
that can ill be spared, and the removal of which 
would not mar his collection or break his heart; and 
of Mr. Birch, another distinguished authority, I must 
ask the same question with regard to the Egyptian 
antiquities vmder his charge ; and before making any other 
appeal, I will lay down, as a broad rule, that no collection 
can possibly be made which, if additions are constantly 
made, must not contain some superfluities. With the 
increased facilities for travel and making researches, old 
and indifferent specimens must constantly make way 
for new and more perfect ones. And bearing this in 
mind, I will boldly appeal to the various othei? 
officers of the Mxiseum, and ask if they have not 
of their superfluity to give, at all events, imtil they 
are housed in the new buildings which we have been 
so long promised ; nor must we forget here that the 
system of circulation wUl, by assisting the museums in 
various towns in the country, obtain the support of 
Members of Parliament in those districts which have 
been benefited by it, and thus diminish the opposition 
to the vote of money required for the erection of 
buildings for housing collections, the benefit to be 
derived from which will not bo confined to inhabitants 
of London alone. Whether this system of ciroxilation 
be good or bad, it is at any rate not untried in this 
country. It is now in operation under the Department 
of Science and Art, and has been carried out there with 
limited means but with unHmitod success. 

But there is another authority to which we may turn 
in proof that a system of gifts to local museums may be 
in force without in any way interfering with the com- 
pleteness of the parent institutions. In France the sys- 
tem of gifts to provincial townshasbeenandis extensively 
acted upon. Any one who has travelled in France 
must have been struck by the number of museums 
in provincial towns, as showing the extent to which 
this system of donations has been carried out, where 
pictures and objects of art were labelled as the gift of 
the nation. I venture to submit the following Ust of 
sixty-three provincial institutions that have been bene- 
fited more or less under this system. 

Aix. Antiquities and very mediocre pictures. 

Angers. Large collection of mediocre paintings, some 

sculpture, and, in an upper story, natural history and 

a few antiquities. 
Angoul6mo. Small collection of natural history. 
Amiens. Municipal. Antiquities and paintings. 
Aries. Antiquities. 
Avignon. Antiquities, Roman and otherwise, and pictures. 

Founded by Calvet, a native of Avignon. 
Avignon. Natural history. 
Avranchos. Antiquities and pictures. 
Be8an(;on. Objets d'art and antiquities, and 400 paintings. 

Founded by a native named Paris. 
Bordeaux. Antiquities, chiefly Roman, and natural 

history. 
Boulogne. The Town Council. Miscellaneous collection 

of sculpture, medals, Roman antiquities, pictiues, and 

natqral history. 



Bourges. Antiquities and curiosities without order or 

arrangement. 
Brest. Models of ships, shipheads, etc. 
Caen. Natural history. 
Caen, Municipal. CoUection of paintings. 
Calais. Fine Arts, contains a picture of the Virgin, 

ascribed to Correggio. 
Carpentras. Antiquities. 
Chartres. 
Cherbourg, municipal. 164 pictures. Founded by 

Thomas Henry, a native of the town. 
Clermont. Natural history. 
Colmar. 

Compiegne. Municipal. Founded by M. Vivenel. 
Dijon. Municipal. Rich and important monuments of 
royal tombs, and numerous paint- 



Geology and antiquities of the 



the middle ages, 
ings. 

Dinan, municipal, 
district. 

Douai. Antiquities and pictures (Old Flemish school). 

Droux. Curiositities, some sculpture, &c. 

Evreux. Antiquities. 

Grenoble. Natural history. 

Grenoble. Large collection of mediocre paintings. 

Havre. Pictures by Troyon, Yvon, Couture, &c. 

Langres. Antiquities, pictures, and a collection of 
birds from S. Africa. 

Le Mans. Municipal. Natural history and paintings. 

Le Puy. Some mediocre paintings, some Roman anti- 
quities, and good collections of the geology and mine- 
ralogy of the distrist. 

Lille. Municipal ? Pictures and drawings by the old 
Italian masters, Raphael, Masaccio, Fra Bartolomeo, 
Michael Angelo, &c. Founded by Chevalier Wicar. 

Lyons. Roman antiquities and several paintings of 
celebrated masters, also a small collection of Ma- 
joKca, porcelain, Limoges enamels, and PaUissy ware. 

Marseilles. Antiquities and pictures. 

MontpoUier. CoUection of excellent paintings. Founded 
by M. Fabro. 

Nancy. Antiquities. 

Nancy. Modem pictures, by Isabey, and some relics of 
Napoleon. Founded by G-eneral Drouet. 

Nantes. Natural history and fragments of antiquity. 
Founded by M. Dubuisson. 

Nantes. Paintings. Founded by M. Cacault. 

Narbonne. Antiquities and pictures. Founded by a 
local antiquarian society. 

Nismes. Antiquities. Founded by M. Perrot. 

Nismes. Antiquities and pictures. 

Orleans. Pictures, local antiquities, carvings in ivory, 
wood, and stone ; old furniture, iron- work, &c. 

Pau. Natural History of the Pyrenees. 

Perpignan. 

Poitiers. Natural history and antiquities. 

Rennes, Municipal. Pictures. 

Rouen, Department of the Seine Inferieure. Supported 
by voluntary donations. Antiquities and works of art 
of the Middle Ages. Founded by the^Department of 
the Seine Inferieure, 1833-4. 

Rouen. Natural history. 

Rouen, Municipal. Pictures attributed to the old Italian 
masters and others of the modem French school. 

St. Etienne. Specimens of the staple manufactures of 
the town, ribbons, and gems, also a mineralogical 
collection. 

Sajunur. Antiquities found in the department. 

Sevres. Supported by the state. Porcelain from the 
earliest period of Greek and Etruscan art to the most 
recent productions of the nations of Europe and Asia, 
China, Japan, and the East Indies, and many of the 
rude tribes of America. 

Soissons. Antiquities. 

Strasburg. Collection of bad or second-rate pictures. 

Strasburg. Natural history. 

Toulon. Collection of naval models. 

Toulouse. Municipal. Pictures and casts, antiquities, 
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works of art of the middle ages, and monuments of the 
Renaissance. Pounded by M. du Mfege. 

Tours. Collection of nearly 200 pictures and some casts. 

Troyes. Paintings and sculptures, including some archi- 
tectural fragments. 

Vienne. Sculptured and architectural fragments found 
in and about the town. 

Let it not be inferred that the French system is by any 
means perfect. As I have already said, I feel strongly 
that, in the case of pictures and drawings, a system of 
circulating loans is preferable to simple donations. 
These, then, are some of the reasons which induce me to 
think that Government aid and assistance should not be 
confined to the institutions in London. 

Not only do I say it should not, but I aver with con- 
fidence that had tbe National Gbllery been under the 
direct control of a minister responsible to Parliament, 
those six coHeetions of the Turner drawings would not 
have been allowed to remain hidden in Trafalgar- 
square eight years after they had been reported by the 
greatest authority of the d^y as not required there, but 
as being capable of great benefit for purposes of study in 
galleries and museums of the large towns. 

To the eoUeotions of the British Museum these remarks 
apply with even greater force, nor let it be supposed 
that I look upon the plan which I have ventured to 
recommend as a complete panacea against the evils at- 
tending the system of trustee management. Even if it 
were carried out to-morrow there would remain a long 
list of charges — charges which are numerous and grave, 
but consist too much of details to be dealt with in the 
scope of a paper like this. In general terms, my charge 
is that the Trustees of the British Museum lag indolently 
behind the spirit of the age, and either cannot or will not 
administertheir magnificent collection, their vast revenue, 
so that it should be made as available as possible for the 
education and recreation of the people. But perhaps the 
best siraunary of the results of the present system of 
management at the British Museum is to be found in a 
very able article which has appeared in the last number 
of the Edinburgh Meview, and which must have much 
greater weight than anything I could say : — 

" Year after year in Parliament Mr. Gregory, Uke a 
Jeremiah, lifts up his voice at the present state of the 
arrangements and neglect in the British Museum, so 
that we need not draw up, as might be done, a long in- 
dictment against the trustees for their miserable treat- 
ment of the noble collections confided to their charge. 
The state of the collections is a national disgrace. An 
over-crowded building, most unsuitable for exhibition, 
most luihealthy to visitors, and destructive to many 
objects from insulficient ventilation; ill-cared for and 
ill-lighted ; specimens of sculpture disfigured with dirt ; 
specimens of natural history crowded in cases which are 
not dust-tight and sluttishly neglected ; labels wanting 
— there is throughout an air of sleepy slatternly shab - 
binesB, except in the libraries and a few other portions, 
which renders it imperative that Parliament should 
transfer the annual vote of £100,000 from the hands of 
the trustees to a more competent and sensible manage- 
ment. So long as Parliament continues the foUy of en- 
trusting forty-eight trustees with this immense annual 
expenditure, so long as this fons malorum remains un- 
touched, it is useless to preach other reforms." 

Look at the nation at large and see how many years it 
is in advance, in its ideas of liberality, of the various 
Boards of Trustees. Generous, indeed, have the possessors 
of art treasures in this country shown themselves in lend- 
ing their objects of art for the recreation and instruction 
of the public. 

Nearly all the cfiefo d'cewnre of the principal collec- 
tions in this country have been, from time to time, by 
the generous good feeling of their owners, lent for 
public exhibition. In this good work, our Queen has 
led the way ; from the year 18.53, when at Marlborough 
House Her Majesty lent a collection of Sevres China, 



value £20,000, down to the year 1862, when the froits 
of Her Majesty's beneficent example were shown in pre- 
senting to the pubUc that which was known aa the Art 
Loan Collection, universally acknowledged to be the finest 
collection ever displayed for exhibition in this or any 
other country. But even this great effort did not exhaust 
the kind liberality of those who had objects of art worthy 
to be seen. Since 1862 we have had tiie interesting col- 
lection of Mulready's works, to which the Queen was 
again a liberal contnbutor, and last summer a magnificent 
selection of miniatures were lent ungrudgingly for exhi- 
bition by those who had them to lend ; and now we are 
promised a further advance still in a collection of many 
of the finest national portraits, which is to extend over 
some years, and the originating of which we owe to the 
spirit and taste of the Earl of Derby. Had I time I 
would pause here and note a fact which to some may 
appear anomalous, that this great national undertaking 
is not being carried out under the auspices of the trustees 
of the National Portrait Gallery, within the scope of 
whose duties, to aU ordinary minds, it would have 
seemed especially to be. 

And as in the metropolis, so in the country generally, 
the same liberal spirit is found to prevail among private 
individuals, and many is the provincial exhibition and 
museum which almost depends for existence on, or at all 
events as in the case of Reading last summer, greatly 
benefits by the kindly feeling of its neighbours. What the 
Queen and her subjects do so ungrudgingly, surely it is 
not too much to ask our National Institutions to do as 
well. 

And now there remain but two things for me to con- 
sider: — I have striven to show you, in the first place, 
that it is a subject that is strictly within our province to 
discuss ; secondly, that the question is worthy of discus- 
sionbecauseitisasubjectthatis daily attracting moreand 
more of the public attention ; thirdly, I have endeavoured 
to point out to you that the management of our national 
collections is not as successful as it should be, and have 
further ventured to recommend for trial a very simple 
system which has" been successfully tried elsewhere, and 
which, while it tends to destroy any jealousy that may 
be felt in the country as to the great advantages enjoyed 
by the art-student in the metropolis, will at the same 
time cherish and foster a taste for the fine arts in the 
hives of manufacturing industry and the other large 
towns of the empire. And now it only remains for me 
to inquire, first, if the present is a fitting moment for 
such a discussions ? and, secondly, to say what remedy I 
propose to apply in the present conjunction of affairs. And 
surely to this first inquiry there can be but one answer. 
It appears to me that every possible occurrence com- 
bines to show that the moment is opportune. In the first 
place, an event which we all deplore, has recently caused 
a vacancy in the principal post among the Trustees 
of the National Gallery ; and at Bloomsbury we have 
the resignation of Mr. Panizzi, who, though he was no- 
minally the servant of the Trustees, appears to have been, 
in fact, their master, their guide, and familiar friend. 
And, besides the fact of these two vacancies, wo have the 
evident hesitation shown by her Majesty's Government 
in filling them up. Indeed, I will go further than de- 
claring the moment opportune. I will assert that now, 
if ever, is the time for bringing about a reform in, or 
an improved form of relations between the Government 
of the country and Boards of Trustees. 

It was with something like feelings of emotion that I 
have heard the rumours that have for some time past 
been current, that Downing-street is not the only place, 
nor Lord Russell and his colleagues the only body that 
are holding councils on the question of reform. 

If it be true that such a question is being seriously en- 
tertained in the Board-room at Bloomsbury, then, indeed, 
there can be no doubt that the moment for our discus- 
sion in this hall to-night is, at all events, not premature; 
and this brings me to the next question, and the last with 
which I shall trouble the meeting to-night, What do I 
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propose to do to remedy a state of affairs which is so un- 
satisfactory ? It is now four years since I had the honour 
of laying before the House of Commons much the same 
views that you have heard to-night. Since that day I have 
taken no steps to hurry the question to a premature crisis. 
The views which I urged on the House of Commons in 
1862, and in this hall to-night, were and are a simple con- 
demnation of irresponsible Boards for managing the na- 
tional collections. The views that I then held and now 
hold were based upon the opinions elicited during the 
various discussions which have taken place upon this 
question. In those discussions I have found that a vast 
majority of those whose opinion was worthy of con- 
sideration was strong and decided against such a system. 
Besides the distinguished statesman who has done me 
the honour of taking the chair to-night, every inde- 
pendent authority I have consulted has been of one 
iiind. Nor was it only from those who were inde- 
pendent that I have received the fullest confirmation. I 
iave before me the opinions of several of the most 
eminent servants of the Trustees, who, to their honour 
1)6 it spoken, have not shrunk from adding the weight of 
ihcir conviction, founded as it is on long and intimate 
experience with the working of the Museum. If I had 
time I could quote from the answers given by Professor 
Owen, and others equally eminent. As it is I will 
sum up with one given by the greatest of authorities, 
Mr. Panirai himself. Here are the words of that gentle- 
man, in answer to the questions put by a Committee of 
the House of Commons, and most important they are, 
when it is remembered that there is no head centre in 
the present mode of government : — " I think," said Mr. 
Panizzi, "that it is impossible the Museum can go on 
without a head. The executive ought to be strength- 
ened by union, not weakened by division." And again, 
Question 421. " Your great object is then to get some 
one as Chairman of Trustees responsible for the whole 
Museum? Mr. Panizzi — Yes." Backed up by such 
testimony, then, I can have no hesitation in believing 
that in the interests of the public, some change is re- 
quired, nor have I much more hesitation as to the 
nature of the remedy which I should recommend. It 
is a very simple one, and the same which I ventured 
to suggest in 1862. I propose to place all the national 
collections under the immediate authority of a minister 
of the Crown, who shall be directly responsible to Parlia- 
ment for all that is ill done or left undone, in those col- 
lections. At the British Museum I would further adopt 
the suggestion tendered by several committees for ap- 
proval, and would abolish the post of Secretary Libra- 
rian, and give to the museum, as head, an officer of rank 
and consideration, with a remuneration worthy of so 
distinguisbed a post, and of sufficient magnitude to tempt 
a distinguished man to accept it. In abolishing the post of 
Secretary Librarian, I mean to infer no slight to him who 
has lately retired from that post. On the contrary, I be- 
lieve Mr. Panizzi to have been the moving spirit, as far 
as he was able to move at all under the incubus that lay upon 
him. I think we owe to him a debt of gratitude for the great 
ability, zeal, tact, and energy, with which he has managed 
to grease the wheels of the old coach, and screw it along 
at all for so many years, but that is no reason why we 
shoidd renew such an anomalous state of things, or im- 
pose such incongruous duties on another. Readily do I 
make allowance at this conjuncture for the amour propre 
of this distinguished conclave of Trustees. As in the case 
of the new Board to which the government of India has 
recently been trusted, I have no wish to sweep them 
away at once, as a consulting body, provided the " Head 
Centre " authority he invested in the Lord President of 
the Council or some other Minister of the Crown. 

These, then, are the charges which 1 allege, and here 
is the solution I should propose for the difficulty. But 
there is nothing new in them. They are the same charges ■ 
and the same suggestions that I ventured to lay before 
Parliament four years ago, and how was I met on- that* 
occafiion i I am the more anxious to tecall the arventg of 



that night, because I believe it was the turning point in 
this question ; and while I say thus much, it is, I hope, 
needless to guard myself from supposing that therein I 
allude, even in the most remote way, to anything that 
fell from me. Discontent had slumbered for long, and 
the spark of that night made it burst into flames. All 
the great authorities on these and similar questions ex- 
pressed their opinions. My right honourable friend, Mr. 
Disraeli, made, as he always does, an admirable speech, 
containing much that was valuable ; but seeing that he 
has since that time been absorbed into the gulf of ir- 
responsibility at Bloomsbury, I think it more courteous 
to make no quotations from has words of wisdom — indeed 
they are not necessary ; for on that night the defence of 
the Trustees of the British Museum was confided to one 
of the most remarkable men of the day. Mr. Gladstone 
is certainly the greatest orator of his age, and well do I 
remember the feelings of pride with which I perceived 
that the demolition of my remarks was to be entrusted 
to the hands of so great a master of oratory, and worthy 
of his fame. Mr. Gladstone soon lashed himself into a 
fit of eloquent enthusiasm over the sterling merits of the 
trustee government. I was literally amazed while he 
proceeded to declare that "the indictment against the 
British Museum Trustees was fundamentally unjust and 
incapable of being sustained." Again, he "denied that 
there was absence of pubUe control in the British 
Museum management ;" and he wound up by " confix 
dentially stating that the control of the Treasury OKer 
trustees' estimates is, in the interest of the public, as 
strong and effective as it is generally over the estimates, 
prepared by the public departments, and stronger than 
over those prepared by many public departments." 
This was the hot fit, but, fortunately for that cause the 
success of which I have at heart, the hot fit began soon, 
to cool, and almost the next sentence was designed to 
guard the orator from that to which he had just com- 
mitted himself:— "I am not stating," continued Mr. 
Gladstone, " that the machinery of this government of 
the Museum is the machinery that might have been 
chosen if we had had to construct from the ground 
again." If the system of government be so perfect, 
thought I, why not apply it to any new institution to be 
constructed from the ground ? But the next sentence 
solved my difficulties, for Mr. Gladstone proceeded to 
say this : — " I also concur in thinking that Boards of 
Executive, as a general rule, are wrong." By this time I 
remember that my fear of being demolished had greatly 
diminished, and was destined to disappear altogether be- 
fore the concluding sentences of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer : — " We must not suppose that I am contending 
that it may not be desirable that some more direct rela- 
tionship between the Executive Government and the 
government of the British Museum might be established. 
I am one of those who think that the constitution of 
the administrative body may fairly, at some future 
period, be submitted to revision and reconsideration. No 
doubt, if it could have been foreseen in the early days of 
the museum that it would become an institution, wholly 
supported by enormous annual grants, its administration 
by such a government as it has at present would never 
have been dreamed ot" 

These are the words uttered by the eloquent champion 
of the trustee system ; but still better, they are the words 
of him on whom the settlement of this lon^ vexed 
question now chiefly depends. 

I trust the discussion of to-night will bo such as to, 
strengthen the hands of the Chancellor of the Exchequer,, 
and nerve him to add this to the manj- achievements of 
his political career — ^the breaking up the antediluvian 
system of iiresponsible boards, and the. placing under 
a responsible Minister of the Crown the control and 
government of our vast national coUec^tjons, so that they 
may be managed in consonance with the wants of the 
age, and be made as available as possible for the educa-- 
tion and! recreation of the people, riot only of the metro- 
polis, but of the United Kmgdom at large. 
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DISCUSSION. 
Professor Tennant drewattention to the great imperfec- 
tions in the catalogue of minerals in the British Museum. 
The collection was probably the finest in the world, but 
the catalogues were most imperfect. The system pursued 
at the Museum of Practical Geology in Jermyn-street 
and in DubUu was greatly superior. At the British Mu- 
seum the student found himself at sea, but at those other 
institutions, by means of labels and an excellent hand- 
book, a great deal could be learnt in a very short time. 

Mr. Aykton, M.P., said that as several pointed allusions 
had been made to him by the noble lord in his paper, he 
felt that he ought to make some observations in connection 
with the subject, which was a most important one. They 
would all agree in one thing, namely, in expressing their 
admiration of the great ability which the noble lord had 
manifested in the paper, in which ho had opened up 
questions of the most comprehensive character. The 
noble lord was desirous of bringing under public notice 
one or two leading ideas, the first of which was one of 
very general interest, and which they could aU appre- 
ciate, namely, the administration of some of those 
museums which were called "public museums." He 
had always felt that the administration of these museums 
was of a most anomalous and unsatisfactory kind, and 
the chief defect was not so much in their having boards 
of trustees, but in so many of the members of those 
boards being members of both Houses of Parliament. 
As long as the leading members of the Government and 
of the Opposition sat side by side on these boards, so 
long would there be perfect unanimity between them 
whenever the matter came under the notice of Parlia- 
ment, and it remained for outsiders in Parliament, such 
as his noble friend, to bring the snbjeet under the notice 
and attention of the public. He believed it was to the 
existence of these boards that we owed the apathy of 
public opinion and of the House of Conmions with 
regard to the management of these institutions; 
for he was quite sure that if the boards were 
composed of scientific instead of political men there 
would be a very different view taken in both Houses of 
Parliament of the management of such institutions. 
The most important part of the conduct of these insti- 
tutions devolved on men who were entirely unknown, 
because they were covered by the great array of names, 
and the most important steps were taken by persons of 
whom they heard the least. The result of this, of course, 
was most unsatisfactory. They had been struggling for 
years against this system of management, and he thought 
the whole thing was not inaptly summed up by Mr. 
Panizzi, when he said, in answer to a question put to 
him in a committee of the House of Commons, " Ours 
is an old institution, well-established, and Kensington is 
a young rival endeavouring to push itself into notoriety." 
This was the truth of the whole matter, and the answer 
to every suggestion to give life, and force, and usefulnesa 
to the British Museum was, that it was an " old-estab- 
lished institution," and required no effort to keep it in 
existence, and to secure its large parliamentary grant. 
At Kensington they always found life, and improvement, 
and animation, and new efforts were constantly being 
made to meet what were supposed to be the public 
wants, and to extend the usefulness of the institution, 
the reason of this being that it had not yet es- 
tablished itself in public opinion, but had to earn a 
reputation and a character for itself in the eyes of the 
public. This caused a great difference in the manage- 
ment, and it had taught a great many useful truths 
which never could have been learned from the manage- 
ment of the British Museum. At Kensington they had 
solved the question of the usefulness of opening such places 
in the evening, and it was found that by far the greatest 
number of visitors to that museum came in the evening. 
To Kensington, they were indebted for another dis- 
cover}' on a matter which was one of great difficulty 
with the trustees of the British Museum. It had 
been said that it was utterly impossible to take any- 



thing out of the British Museum when once it had got 
into it, but Mr. Cole and the managers at Kensington 
had made the useful discovery that objects need not be 
locked up in metropolitan museums where people in the- 
country could not get to see them, but that they could 
be taken to the cities and towns where those people lived. 
These were the characteristics of the administration, and 
his noble friend had suggested that as so excellent a re- 
sult had been obtained from official administratioii at 
Kensington, responsible to the Crown, and through the 
Crown, to Parliament and people, the same system should 
be adopted at all exhibitions, and all museums and col- 
lections should be placed under a similar administration. 
Undoubtedly there was always wisdom in being guided 
by experience, and were their attention confined to the 
simple proposition that the plan which had been adopted 
so successfully in one instititution should be applied to all 
similar institutions, there wotild be no difficulty in assent- 
ing to it, but there were a great many difficulties before 
an abstract proposition could be adopted as a right prin- 
ciple to act upon. In this country they always had to 
deal with that which had grown up in course of time. 
He did not think, however, that it would be profitable 
to discuss those difficulties there, because they belonged 
to the official functions of the executive of the countey, 
while the political difficulties hardly belonged to the 
region of science and art, which did not concern itself 
with politics. It wovdd also be extremely difficult to 
discuss the general question of what constituted a 
museum. It must be recollected what a very compre- 
hensive subject that of museums was. He ventured to say 
that if he asked every gentleman in the room what a "mu- 
seum" was, no two of them would give the same answer. 
They would aU agree in saying that it meant the gather- 
ing together of a number of things, but there were very 
few who would be able to teU the purpose for which 
these things were gathered, or -what must be done with 
them. He recollected a number of men of known repu- 
tation in science and art coming before a Committee of 
the House of Commons in connection with the Museum, 
of Patents, and they thought they had disposed of the 
question, by merely using that term, but when they 
were asked to give an idea of what they meant by a 
museum, there was not one of them successful in his 
definition. Of course the difficulty of the subject was 
greatly increased by this. Some one had proposed that 
a museum of natural history should contain specimens of 
aU the works of creation, but this involved such a com- 
prehensive notion that it would give rise to a great 
controversy, and two schools ot thinkers on the matter 
had been started. If a man were shown specimens of 
all the works of creation, he would probably learn 
nothing at aU ; so numerous were the examples to be 
studied. Another school started in antagonism, and 
proposed to have what was called " an exhibition of 
types" of every class, so that the visitor might be able 
to see creation in its general aspects, and to comprehend 
what he saw. But the consequence to which this gave 
rise was that Professor Owen had proposed a museum 
which would cover ten acres I That was what he stated 
before the House of Commons, and since then it had 
gone under the name of the " ten-a<!re museum." Only 
imagine a person wanting to visit a museum having t» 
go over ten acres ! In dealing, therefore, with the sub- 
ject of museums there were many difficulties to be con- 
tended against. It became necessary to consider, first, 
what a museum was, and secondly, what were the pur- 
poses for which it would be used. They had not to- 
night arrived at a comprehension of these questions, and 
they would see at once the difficulty there was in doing 
so. The noble lord had spoken in his paper of " edu- 
cational museums," but he (Mr. Ayrton) was very much 
struck with the different senses in which the noble lord, 
even with all his accuracy, imperceptibly used the word 
" education." There were many kinds of education, — 
even in reference to museums. There was, for instance, 
the education of the people who visited museums, and 
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thoro was, also, the education of persons wlib were studying 
the particular subjects that the museum was intended to 
illustrate. The education in the one case -waS'Vtry different 
from that in the other, and a museum that would be valu- 
able in the one would not be of much use in the other. 
To illustrate what he meant, he would say that in the 
British Museum there was a vast number of speci-mons of 
natural history locked up in drawers which nobody ever 
saw, and people might ask the use of having them, 
but the fact was that they were intended for education of 
the highest order, viz., of those who were pursuing the 
highest branches of knowledge, and who would thus 
have an opportunity of presenting the results of their 
studies and researches in a popular and intelligible form. 
The same point was illustrated in the library of the 
British Museum. Mr. Panizzi had been blamed by some 
people for requiring a copy not only of every work 
published, but of every edition of every work. There 
was, however, an important object in view in this, and 
that was to make a perfect collection in which men of 
letters could find materials and resources which they 
could not possibly get elsewhere. A man often wanted 
to trace the development of an idea in successive editions 
of an author, and, thanks to Mr. Panizzi, he was enabled 
to do it at the British Museum, though he could do it 
nowhere else. He had said enough to show how large 
the subject was, and he felt that his noble fciend de- 
served the greatest credit for the attention and ability he 
had bestowed upon it, and he hoped that, by his per- 
sistent attacks on the Trustees of the British Museum 
and other similar institutions, a better administration 
would be arrived at, and the national collections be made 
equally available for the highest and humblest reach of 
intellect to be found among the people. 

Mr. Harry Chester was anxious that some practical 
result should be arrived at. The subject which had been 
brought before them was a very extensive one, and parts 
of it covdd not very well be dealt with by the Society. 
The views of the noble lord relating to the Trustees of 
the British Museum and the National Gallery, for in- 
stance, could not be pressed far enough to be of any use 
without coming into collision with those bodies. But 
when the noble lord asked for more museums, and \o 
have them lighted and opened in the evening, such 
matters were quite within the scope of the Society. He 
trusted the Council would think fit to appoint a com- 
mittee to deal with the subject, and if the noble lord 
would undertake to occupy the chair his services would, 
no doubt, be very useful. Much stress had been laid on 
South Kensington, but that was only a young institution. 
In all institutions of that kind it was the man who did 
the work, and if Mr. Cole were succeeded by an obstruc- 
tive the system would not be found the best in the world. 

The Chaiemax said he took great interest in this 
question, and in making the remarks which he intended 
to offer, ho wished it to be distinctly understood that he 
spoke as an individual only, and not at all on the part 
of the Government. He was merely going to repeat 
what he had often said, both in the House of Commons 
and on several other occasions. Ho did not agree with 
Mr. Chester that they should discard from their atten- 
tion the subject of management. The great question 
was based on management, and until that was improved 
the British Museum could not bo turned to the greatest 
possible public advantage. He did not wish to 
speak disrespectfully of the Trustees of the British 
Mueum as individuals ; many of thorn wore his per- 
sonal friends, men of great attainments and hold- 
ing high rank in the country, both in social and 
scientific circles, but he spoke of the system, and 
the very fact that a system which was identified 
with such names as Mr. Grote and Mr. Lowe had 
broken down, proved to him that it ought fairly to be as- 
sumed to be a bad one. He believed the present manage- 
ment of the British Museum to be wrong in theory, and 
wrong in practice, and that it would never succeed. No 
doubt it was the spirit of the day to haveaffairs managed 



by Boards; but there was no analogy between Boards 
wliicK were elective, paid for theii work, and responsible 
to shareholders,, and the Trustees of the British Museum 
and the National Gallery, who were net responsible to 
the public It was an anomaly that the administration 
of so large a sum of public money — above £100,000 — 
should be in the hands of those not responsible to Par- 
liament, and that the vote for the British Museum and 
National Gallery should be moved by an independent 
member. There ought to be a member of the Govern- 
ment responsible to Parliament for all public museums, 
libraries, and collections belonging to the country. As 
regarded the British Museum, the administration by 
trustees had been to a certain extent successful, bccau e 
they had had a very remarkable man as secretary, Mr. 
Panizzi. — a man of great abiUty, extensive knowledge, 
great social position, and, more than all, indomitable wiU 
and firmness. It would be very difficult indeed to re- 
place him. In many parts of the musenm, however, the 
arrangement was very imperfect. He might instance the 
collections brought over by Sir Charles Fellowes, which 
although belongingto periods of art extending over several 
centuries, were huddled together without any chronologi- 
cal arrangement. With regard to the opening such in- 
stitutions at night, Mr. Ayrton had on one occasion stated 
that the desire for this prevailed to a great extent among 
the working classes of the metropolis, but, for his own 
part, he very much doubted if such were the case. He 
himself belonged to a society of working men, who held 
meetings once a month, and during last autumn ho 
brought forward for discussion this very question as to 
whether museums should be opened at night. He 
put it to the meeting to which he was referring 
whether it would be a right thing to call upon 
the Government to expose valuable objects of art, 
for which they were trustees for the human race for 
all time, and which, if destroyed, could never be replaced, 
to the risk of destruction by fire. Mr. Braid wood had 
stated that the British Museum would not be safe from 
fire if lighted by gas ; and it must be recollected that the 
trustees had the collection in charge for the use of man- 
kind, and of civilisation at large. The working men 
present at the meeting he referred to said they had 
never seen the subject before in that light, and he 
succeeded in carrying a resolution against the mu- 
seums being opened at night. They took the same 
view of carrying valuable works of art about the 
country ; and agreed that it would be unwise and 
wrong on the part of the Government to expose 
tKem to any risk of destruction. Of course it was a very 
important question as to whether buildings could be 
constructed which would be safe from fire, but this had 
nothing to do with the present British Museum, which 
was not built with any view of being lighted, and there- 
fore could not be used in that way. To show still 
further the anomaly which existed he would mention 
that though the National Gallery was liable any 
day to be burned down, yet the ground floor of 
it was allowed to be occupied by the keeper, his 
wife, and famity. Surely this would not be allowed 
under a better state of management, than the present. 
He quite agreed that something ought to be done to en- 
large the utility of the British Museum, and he thought 
the noble lord's paper had been brought forward at a 
very opportune moment. The offices of librarian of the 
British Museum and director of the National Gallery were 
both vacant, and it was probable that the subject would 
soon be brought under the notice of the Government, 
and that some practical measures would be adopted which 
would regulate the whole. In this connection the paper 
and the discussion woidd prove to be most useful, not 
only to the Government but in guiding pubHc opinion, 
and thus would not be in vain. He did not think there 
would, be one dissentient voice when he proposed a vote 
of thanks to his noble friend for his very able paper. 

This. was carried unanimously and was duly ackuow-, 
ledged. 
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THE CATTLE PLAGUE IN THE LAST 

CENTUEY. 

The following is a reprint of the article* on 
this subject referred to in the chairman's address 
at the opening of this session :— 

(Contimiedfivm Page IBIJ 

This investigation of the progress and manner of 
action of the contagion, according to the state of the 
subject in the murrain, affords a clear view of the in- 
dications of cure. It is evident tiiat the struggle here 
betwixt health and the disease lies, in feet at first, 
betwixt the vital ferments which support the animal 
economy and a preternatural ferment which tends to 
destroy them, and that consequently, if the latter pre 
vail, it introduces the putrid ferment to which all animal 
substances have a disposition when it is not controlled 
by the vital. It is certain, also, that the vital ferments 
depend on the due commixture of the several humours 
and their constituent parts by the circulative motion of 
the blood, and those other motions of the animal juices 
which are performed by nervous action, and that these 
motions are more or less strong in proportion to the 
nervous strength of the subject, or, in other words, that 
they are rendered vigorous or languid as that strength is 
augmented or diminished. Whatever, therefore, in- 
creases this nervous strength or gives tension to the 
fibres, increases those motions, and whatever adds to the 
force of those motions proportionately increases the vital 
ferments, and consequently resists the action of the con- 
tagion, which cannot take place while they maintain 
themselves in their due power. Hence it follows that 
the way to assist nature against the attacks of this 
disease is to keep up the animal strength by such in- 
vigorative means as are compatible in other respects with 
the salutarj' economy .f 

To invigorate and strengthen by the administration 
of such medicines as give force to the action of the nerves 
and tension to the fibres is the principle absolute 
intention of cure, which is dictated by the general 
nature of the contagion and its mode of operation. 
But there is, moreover, a paUiative or secondary in- 
tention, which arises from the consideration of a pecu- 
liar symptom. It appears from what is above laid down, 
that the state of the parts subservient to digestion denies 
the performance of that ofSce on such food as requires 
the aid of saliva and of lymphous juices secreted 
in the stomach, whence the power of the contagion is 
increased by the weakness resulting from the inanition, 
and the depravity of the humours in consequence of the 
want of a supply of fresh chyle to the blood. It is, there- 
fore, a just subservient intention to furnish a proper 
quantity of such food, of a fluid consistence or divided 
texture, as can be digested under these circumstances, and 
thence to support the strength of the subject, which 
must, otherwise, sink from the concurrence of this addi- 
tional cause of weakness with the effects of the conta- 
gion and putrescence. 

The primary intention of cure in the murrain, accord- 
ing to these principles, is to be executed by the admin- 



istration of such corroborative and cordial medicines as 
give due tension to the fibres and vigour to the nerves, 
removing the spasmodic insensibility or impediments 
to their action, or their too great initabUity, whence an 
irregular mode of action is produced. 

There are various kinds of medicaments which have 
these powers. But experience in the case of similar dis- 
eases, and the consideration of general fitness to the pe- 
culiar circumstances of this, point out two species, which 
are more peculiarly proper as well as efficacious. These 
medicaments are the astringent, febrifuge, gummous 
parts of vegetables, and vinous liquors. 

It is found that various vegetable substances contain- 
ing the astringent gums, and bitter juices, which possess 
the property of tanning leather, have the quality of 
bracing the fibres in the living animal, assisting to the 
due tone of the nerves, and thence checking the putres- 
cence which would otherwise prevail in consequence of 
a certain degree of weakness.* 

The Peruvian bark is the principal simple of this kind 
which has been hitherto used, and experience has not 
yet evinced any other to be in aU respects an equal sub- 
stitute for it. The efiicacy of this drug in intermitting 
fevers has been long known, and, more lately, its utility 
in some contagious disorders, and aU otheis where the 
weakness and relaxation of the fibres aggravate the effects^ 
is equally ascertained. Nor are there wanting suffi- 
cient trials, as was above intimated, to show that, 
what might be well presumed from analogy, holds 
good in observation on facts, as to its availing in like 
manner in the murrain, though it has never, as far as 
appears from any reports made to the public, been used 
with those advantages as to the collateral circumstancea 
which would most have contributed to render it effectual. 

There is, nevertheless, a great obstacle to the giving 
the Peruvian bark alone to the cattle in such quantities 
as might be requisite in the murrain. This is the high 
price of it, which would render the administering it, for 



• The paper is entitled " Observations on the Murrain or 
Pestilential Disease of Neat Cattle : the Means of Preventing 
the Infection, and the Medicinal Treatment of the Beasts when 
seiied with it," and is by Mr. Robert Dossie. It it extracted 
from his "Memoirs of Agricalture," Vol. ii., 1771. — Ed. 

t The same intentioa of cure, as is here proposed for the 
murrain, is now pursued by all able physicians in the con- 
tagious and other diseases of mankind that induce a putrescence, 
experience having shown that it is the only means which avail 
in such cases. It is, therefore, demonstrated to be the proper 
method of treatment of cattle in the murrain, not only by 
reasons deduced from the symptoms of the disease and the 
observations of the cause why amongst the cattle left to nature 
some escape and others are carried off, but also from analogy 
oa comparison with the facts respecting similar diseases. 



• It is to the effects of the peculiar kind of asttingency of 
the bark, wood, or other parts of vegetables which possess the 
tanning properfy in giving due tension to the solids, and thence 
prodncint; the due motion of the fluids, as above-mentioned, 
that their power of resisting putrescence in living budies must 
be ascribed, and not, as was before oh«erved, to any immediate 
action on the juices themselves by which that disposition is- 
checked, as would happen on the mixture of the same fluids 
in a proper proportion out of the body. The proportion of the 
quantity given medicinally compared to the whole mass of 
fluids on which it is supposed to act is far insullicient to pro- 
duce such an effect, as may easily be ascertained by experiment 
of the effect on the commixture of proportionable quantities of 
the same substances out of the body. The observation that 
such substances had the property of checking the putrefaction 
of animal substances out of the living body, to which the name 
of antiseptic has been given, has occasioned, nevertheless, the 
accounting, by a precipitate judgment from it, for the effects of 
those substances in the living body without a due regard to the 
proportion of quantity, or attention to the real cause of the 
suspension of the putrescent action in the parts of animals 
while alive. The mistake of this principle has not only 
occasioned erroneous speculations but wrong practice ia 
medicine, a very material instance of which has been the 
adding other substances, deemed also antiseptic, to aid the- 
astringent vegetables, which has been practised, as well in the 
attempts to cure the murrain as in other cases, for several 
of the substances ranked in this class have a tendency t» 
weaken the subject, and consequently to promote instead of 
counteract putrescence. The vitriolic acid in its simple state> 
or prepared in the form called elixir of vitriol, has been most 
commonly joined to the Peruvian bark in this view, and 
rendered it much less effectual, as may be well concluded from 
the injurious effects it has on digestion when weak, and it» 
power of diminishing irritability, both which are very opposite 
to the intention in which the bark ia given. The physiciaa 
who had, by his writing, most propagated this notion and use 
of antiseptics, is now convinced, by more mature experience, 
of the faultiness of such practice, and candidly acknowledges 
his disapprobation of joining the vitriolic acid to the bark in 
low and weak habits. 
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the time and in the quantities necessary, a considerable 
expense, and it is absolutely requisite* to thp using any 
remedies in this disease with benefit to the proprietors of 
the cattle, that their cost on the whole should be mode- 
rate. It has, therefore, with great reason, been thought 
expedient to spare a part of the bark, and substitute for 
auch part some other cheaper simple more allied to it in 
its properties. The white willow bark has been selected 
by some for this purpose, and has, indeed, the tanning 
property in a considerable degree, but there are other 
simples which have that in a stiU greater, and also possess 
at the same time additional qualities which materially 
conduce to the invigorating efi'ccts. The tormentU root 
is peculiarly adapted to this intention, as it has not only 
the due astringency, but the warming and cordial pro- 
perties of bitters and aromatics, whence it may check 
■fce profuse diarrhoea, which, when it comes in the early 
period of the disease so frequently carries off the beasts 
by exhausting their strength before nature can perfect 
a mature crisis. This simple may, moreover, be easily 
■obtained even at the slightest expense, being one of the 
most common and general of the herbs which grow wild 
in these parts of Europe. It may therefore be well sub- 
stituted for at least one-half of the bark where no early 
purging comes on, and for three-parts in four -rthere it 
does, as the quantity of it may then be increased with 
advantage. It may be proper likewise to add a pro- 
portion of some warm aromatic simple of the kind called 
carminative, and the carroway seed is extremely weU 
suited in all its qualities to that purpose. This will in- 
vi^rate the action of the stomachs, which appears 
evidently languid, the stomachs themselves, as was 
above observed, participating of the paralysis of the 
upper parts. 

By vinous liquors, which are the other species of 
invigorating medicines proper in the murrain, is meant 
any kind of fermented liquors that contain vinous spirits. 
The late-acquired knowledge of the efficacy of this kind 
of remedy in contagious and other fevers where putre- 
scence prevails has furnished the means of aiding nature 
to resist such diseases when the natural strength could 
not otherwise support the vital economy against the 
effects of them. The giving wine in our country to 
the beasts in the murrain would, however, be im- 
practicable on account of the expense, and perhaps 
good fermented malt liquor is better adapted, on the 
whole, to the intention than wine. A proper quantity 
therefore of ale that is not too new, or of that kind of 
malt liquor called strong boer, should be given twice a 
day, -and to render it more cordial where greater symp- 
toms of weakness appear, a proportion of some distilled 
spirit should be added to it. The kind called geneva is 
the most cheap and easily obtained, and the ingredient, 
besides the vinous spirit, being terebinthinate essential 
oUs, are by no means improper in this case. 

The secondary intention of cure above-mentioned by 
the supply of diet suitable to the disordered state of the 
digestive faculty in the murrain may be thus provided 
for : — The beasts may be fed on hay, so long as it ap- 
pears to agree with them. Though, as there is always 
a defect of the saliva, and the lymphous juices of the 
stomach, as well as a consequential weakness in the 
digestive ferment, it may be proper to mix some pro- 
portion of green herbage with the dry fodder. But 
when the hay or herbage cannot any longer be digested, 
as win be indicated by the boasts' refusal of it, and their 
ceasing to chew the cud, it will be requisite to have 
recourse to such other food, as is either fluid, and con- 
sequently does not demand the dilution of the saliva and 
Ijrmph, or such as is of so divided a texture and so 
yielding to maceration that it may not need the strong 
action of a digestive ferment to its resolution, or re- 
duction to that state of chyme which fits it to pass into 
the smaller intestines. Milk is the most nutritive 
of any fluid which can be administered in this ease, 
and, if its coagulation be prevented by the addition of 
alkalies to counteract any accidental acid in the other 



stomachs that might otherwise have that effect, it will 
of course pass forward to the curd-bag, which, from its 
emptiness in the dead beasts, appears not to have lost 
its action as the higher stomachs, but to propel duly the 
chyme or digesting matter into the lower guts. In order 
to make a saving in the quantity of the milk which, if 
used alone, would be considerable, it may be expedient 
to add some water and a proportion of solid food of the 
nature above prescribed. The most fit kind of such 
solid food is com in a farinous state that is reduced to 
meal, which may be of any sort that is cheapest and 
most conveniently to be obtained. This will be 
macerated so as to mix with the fluid given with it if 
the digestive ferment be ever so weak, and will pass 
with it forward into the small guts, if the action of the 
stomachs be ever so slight. By these means proper 
alimentary matter will be conveyed into the lower in- 
testines and there digested, as they and the curd-bag 
are not, at least in the earlier stages of the disease, so 
disordered and rendered incapable of their office as the 
three upper stomachs, the default of the action of which 
will, nevertheless, in this method be made of much less 
consequence. 

The nutrition of the beasts in the latter stage of the 
murrain will be thus provided for, notwithstanding the 
impediments which the effects of that disease otherwise 
produce to digestion, -and the inanition thence i-esulting, 
which conspiies powerfully with the other causes of weak- 
ness and putrescence to render the disease feital, will be, 
in a considerable degree, prevented. 

The alkalies, which may be used to hinder the coagula- 
tion of the milk given as food to beasts in the murrain, 
may be a small proportion of soap or chalk.* The 
latter of these may be used more copiously where a 
looseness comes on too early or too profusely, as it will 
check such an evacuation without the danger of stopping 
it in case it be critical. 

By a proper use of these medicines and regimen it 
may bo presumed, on the justest ground of trial and 
observation, as well as of speculative reasons, that a 
considerable number of the cattle, which would die of 
the murrain if left to the natural course of the disease, 
would be saved. It is not to be imagined, nevertheless, 
with the least shadow of reason, that there is any method 
of cure which would avail in every instance, the very 
weak or disordered habit of part of the beasts subjecting 
them to the violence of the distemper in a degree beyond 
the power of those practicable means that can support 
their strength. But if such a number be preserved from 
destruction as overbalances, on the whole, in any material 
proportion,t the expense of the treatment of the cattle 



* The \xee of alkalies has been exploded by some eminent 
writers in all cases where a putrescent disposition prevails from 
the notion of their promoting it, and some of the most sensible 
of those who have treated ot the murrain have adopted the same 
opinion. But tbis objection to alkalies is not justly founded, 
as they have hot, when taken in moderate quantities, such an 
effect in the habit. 1 he proportion of them given medicinally 
is far too small to have any immediate action of this kind on 
the whole mass of fluids, and in their consequence, from the 
operation they may have in the intestines, they produce often 
the contrary effect. For by destroying the acescent lerment 
which prevails in cases of weak and disordered digestion, they 
promote the proper digestive ferment, and prevent that increase 
of debility and general injury to the habit which the faulty 
digestion would produce. It may seem a paradox according to 
the effects of experiments made on the relative substances out 
of the body, but it is. nevertheless, absolutely true that alkalies 
check also the putrid ferment ol the digesting matter in the 
intestines, as is plainlyeviiiced by their ren>oving almost con- 
stantly that species ot heart- burn which arises from the putre- 
scence of animal food in weak and depraved stomachs. 

t On a modern computation the treatment of a beast con- 
formably to the means of cure above-recommended would 
not, on an average, cost the owners oi cattle above eight 
shillings in the course of the disease. So that if according 
to the principles above- premised in the note, p. 423, it were 
necessary to practise it on four beasts in order to save one, , 
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T)y the method proposed the proprietors ■will find an 
adequate inducement to put it in practice, and the public 
will in several different manners reap great advantage 
from it if extensively adopted. 

I have for more than one reason omitted, at present, 
the giving formal prescription for the medicines orrulcs 
for the regimen, as there will he a more proper season 
for it if the occasion for the practice of them should ever 
again occur in our country. The knowledge of the 
symptoms and appearances by which the disease may be 
distinguished are alone all that is necessary to bo 
generally taught now, but that knowledge certainly 
ought to be diffused as universally as possible. The 
explaining at this time a method of medicinal treatment, 
in such a way as to render it easily practicable by the 
common owners of cattle, would be rather injurious than 
beneficial in its effects to the public. What constitutes 
the great object of care and attention at present is 
the excluding the contagion from our countiy by the 
immediate slaughter of the beasts infected or exposed to 
the hazard of being so, and not the attempt of cure.* 
Reason and the legislature both decree that measure; 
and in order that what is ordained by authority re- 
specting this slaughter, and the other regulations for the 
keeping out and stopping the progress of the infection, 
may be rendered more effectual, I shall here subjoin a 
few hints relative to some defects and errors in the pre- 
sent plan of measures which, as they now stand, may 
prevent its being effectual to the purpose. 

The first and greatest defect attending what is ordained 
by the government for the suppressing the contagion of the 
murrain in case it should be brought hither again, is the 
general want of due knowledge for discovering the disease 

the actaftl expense incurred for each beasts so saved would 
not amount to above thirty-two shillings, which is not more 
tban one- third of the price of neat cattle, taken one with an. 
other, at a time when the disease prevails. But the advantage 
to the public would be in much greater proportion than merely 
this gain, from the effect the saving one-half the beasts that 
■otherwise would die would have in keeping up the national stock, 
and preventing the scarcity from becoming greater, the mis. 
chiefs of which, when it goes beyond a certain degree, augments 
in much larger than an equal proportion to the scarcity itself. 
To the proprietors of cattle, moreover, the advantage of every 
beast so saved would be far beyond the common price of one 
in other respects equal. For after the disease has had some 
duration in any place the value of the cattle which have had 
it rises very considerably on account of their future securitv 
from the infection. In the latter part of the time when it last 
raged here a cow, which could be well certified to have had it, 
was deemed to be worth sixteen pounds, near London, and the 
same holds good now, as to the price of such a cow in Holland. 
This circumstance not only yields an additional motive to the 
proprietors of cattle to pursue an efficacious method of cure, 
but it is pregnant with great advantages to the community, 
as the recovered cows must here, where a fresh supply cannot 
be had by land, as on the Continent, make the principal depend- 
once for breeding to keep up the stock and for obtaining milk. 
* As the means which ought to be pursued for the national 
«ecuri(;y, according to the present circumstances, in case the 
murrain should break out anywhere with us again, are the 
killing immediately the cattle infected, and the preventing 
the removal of those exposed to be so, or'of anything that can 
convey the contagion, the publishing at present directions for 
the cure of the cattle in so explicit and familiar a manner as 
might be easily put in practice by the common owners of them, 
would probably have injurious consequences to the pubic, as 
it might produce motives to neglect destroying the beasts 
under the hope of saving them by cure. It is, therefore, more 
proper while the disease is confined to one spot only, or to a few 
with narrow limits, to furnish every assistance to the quick and 
certain discovery of the disease if it should be brought over to 
us, in order to suppress it instantly by those means which are 
ordaiued by law than to encourage any endeavours to save such 
beasts as are infested with it. If after these means of ex- 
tirpating thecontagion have been duly tried, they should be found 
to have failed of success, so that the infection has been spread 
over a large extent or diffused into a great number of places, 
as happened in the -former . invasion of our country by it, the 



early on its first breaking out, or distinguishing it with 
some degree of certainty in each ptirticular beast from 
other disorders incident to cattle. It is in vain that 
private persons should be enjoined by the government 
to destroy thefr cattle and magistrates to compel them 
to it, and return them a satisfaction, provisionally the 
infection be actually in the place, if they be wholly 
ignorant of any certain signs by which they can dis- 
tinguish it. Yet this is almost universally the case at 
present, there being scarcely any but persons applying 
to medical speculations, and some few others, who may 
remember what they observed during the time of its 
prevailing here formerly, that are in the least acquainted 
with the nature of the disease or its appearance. More- 
over, the far greatest part of those who may be desirous 
of acquiring a due information in this matter are almost 
entirely destitute of the means, as there is no method 
generally known of gaining any satisfactory intelligence 
relating to it, and such lights as might be obtained, if 
the means were better known, could not be procured 
occasionally in case of an alarm in any particular 
quarter before the opportunity of thefr being serviceable 
was over, and either the contagion, if it had been reaUy 
brought, was progagated too widely to admit of a sup- 
pressive remedy or a needless expense incurred by the 
neighbourhood if any other disorder of the suspected 
beasts had been mistaken for it. Many important acts 
are by the late statute required to be done by the magis- 
trates, inspectors, &c., conditionally that they shall 
believe the distemper bo in any suspected place, or 
within a certain distance of it. But on what shall 
they ground such a belief on a subject of which they 
have no means of judging ? or who shall be qualified to 



case would be quite altered, and the supplying then as ex- 
tensively as possible the best means of saving the cattle by 
medicinal aid, would be a great benefit to the public, because 
the destroying them under those circumstances would be very 
detrimental instead of advantageous, as it could not possibly 
produce the intended effect, but would co-operate with the 
disease itself in causing a scarcity of cattle. The continuance 
of the orders for destroying the cattle after the murrain was ex- 
tensively spread over the country had a very apparent bad effect 
the last time it raged here. The visible constant decrease of 
the cattle as well from the number slaughtered as from those 
which died of the distemper, the great room which it was found 
the bounty offered at large gave for impositions and frauds, and 
the heavy expense on the public in providing for the bounty, 
afforded therefore the strangest reasons for retracting the orders 
for killing the cattle. This instance, as well as obvious de- 
ductions from the subject itself, evinces it is only when the 
murrain first breaks out, and the infection is confined to 
narrow bounds, that the means and regulations at present pro- 
visionally ordained by Act of Parliament can possibly avail and 
be proper. For afterwards the killing those beasts which might 
others ise recover would be a palpable loss, not only of so many 
cattle, but of those that, as we have seen before, are, from their 
future security against the infection, of far greater value than 
others, and the restrictions with rcj^ard to the driving and remov- 
ing the cattle, the prohibitions of fairs and markets for the sale 
of them, &c,, would cause such a defect in the supply of the 
capital city as would be attended with very embarrassing and 
distressful circumstances. There is another reason why I hav« 
deferred giving a forma! description for the medicinal treatment 
of the cattle. It is that though I am convinced from trial and 
observation the practice recommended is good in a general 
view, and I could point rules for the conducting the particulars 
which would be efficacious, yet there are several circumstances 
with respect to which it is not hitherto ascertained by a sul cient 
field of experience what precise degree or mode would be most 
effectual and best. Proper measures are therefore taking for 
having such trials made in Holland, where a too fair oppor- 
tunity is at present afforded, and the result of them when they 
are completed will afford the means to lay down hereafter with 
more certainty those rules and directions as to each particular, 
which may be most effectual with regard to the cure, and advan- 
tageous with regard to the expense. In the mean time the 
generals here presented may enable any person versed in 
medicinal subjects to give direction for the putting the cattle 
under the due regimen if a just occasion should demand it. 
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certify sufScient matter of evidence to them when every- 
body around them are equally in the dark with them- 
selves as to those principles -which furnish such means ? 
This sems to be a difficulty in the due execution of the 
ordera of council for destroying the suspected cattle, and 
laying rcsti-ictions on the removal of those probably ex- 
posed to the contagion which I'onders their operation 
extremely nncei-tain, and may cause great incon- 
veniences from conscientious and zealous attempts to 
enforce them where the facts on which the right deter- 
mination of measui'cs wholly depends ai-e so easily to bo 
mistaken. The method to remove this difficulty is sug- 
gested by tlie vciy nature of the subject itself. It is 
obviously the providing the proper means of information 
of the cliaracteristic signs of this disease, and circulating 
the intelligence of them as generally as of the orders of 
council themselves, in the doing which the following 
manner seems most easy and ettectual according to the 
present state of things: — 

A brief account of tho most discernible and peculiar 
symptoms of the disease and of the appearances in the 
inwai-d parts of the beasts which die of it should be pro- 
cui-etl. This account sliould be drawn up in the most 
clear and simple manner, and expressed in tho most 
clear and simple language, divested of all terms of art, 
and accommodated to persons of ordinary capacity. It 
should then bo transmitted to every parisih, and disposed 
of there, in such manner that all the inhabitjints may be 
apprized of, and have easy means of recoui'so to it when- 
ever they may have occasion, and more pai-ticulai-ly 
those who are officially concerned in the execution of the 
orders of council. In order to do this most conveniently 
it may be proper to follow in some mcisure the same 
method which is taken to promulgate the late Act of 
Parliament and tho orders of council. It is oi-dained by 
that Act, a printed copy of tho same, together with any 
orders of council made in pursuance of it, shall be pro- 
vided by the churchwardens, &c. of every parish with 
intent that they may be read by tho minister tho next 
Svmday after the receipt of them, and afterwards on one 
such Sunday in every calendar month as he shall think 
proper ; and also that they may be kept by him in order 
to his permitting every pei-son residing in his p.irish to 
read the same during the time tho i-espcctive oixlers of 
council may be in force. Now it would be expedient to 
join a printed copy of the iiccount of tho signs of the 
disease with those of tho Act of Parliament and orders of 
council, that it may bo always ready to be consulted along 
with them, or separately, by all persons who may have 
any need of such information. 

It would likewise bo very expedient, in order to the 
rendci-ing more gonoKvl a due knowledge of this disease, 
tohiivo a copy of tho account of the signs of it being 
printed on an open sheet of pai«er, hung up in a proper 
frame in the market-house, town-house, or .iny other 
public building in each parish, where the people may 
constantly have recourse to it, without troubling the 
minister, which would induce them to take luoro readily 
the pains to obtain the requisite information from it. 
Another copy should be always in the possession of every 
magiati-ate, inspector, or other person who has any 
official concei-n in the execution of the orders of council, 
that they may luive the necessixry means at hand of 
en.abling them to judge how far, in any suspicious case, 
there is juist gioimd to conclude tho actual presence of 
the disease. 

As the greater or less success of the injunctions or re- 
gulations onlaincd by the Government for the preventing 
the bringing into our countiy tho contiigion of tho 
murrain, or for suppressing it if brought, depends on 
their being more or less gcnei-ally known, it seems that 
the pi-escnt means of publication of them are defective, 
as it is cci-tain th,at by such means only a small part of 
those, whose conformity to them is requisite to the end, 
can be possibly thence aijpvizcd of them. A proclama- 
tion of all oi'dei'S of council respecting the disease is in- 
serted in the Gazette; and the last Act of Parliament 



directs them, as above-mentioned, to be road one Sunday 
of every month in the parish church, or other place of 
public devotion. But few of tho common peoi>lo, and 
perhaps oven tho magistrates, &e., constantly read the 
Gazette in tho country ; and there are many parishes into 
which it never comes at all. Numbers of persons, being 
of other sects of religion, do not go to the parish church 
at any time ; and otliei-s ai-e very liable to be absent on 
the particular d.ays when these orders are read. Tho 
churchwardens or other officers, moreover, who are to 
provide tho copies of them, not having an opportunity of 
seeing the proclamations in the Gazette, are sometimes 
entirely uninformed of them, and therefore do not pro- 
vide tlie printed copies of them as directed. For theso 
and other reasons the reading them duly in tho church 
is often neglected, and consequently the whole or a great 
number in every parish are left ignorant of what is 
ordained. It is necessary hence that some more effectual 
method of publishing the contents of the pi-oclamation 
should bo pursued ; and it would be, therefore, right that 
the contents of them should be printed in the manner 
before proposed for tho account of the signs of tho 
disease, and hung up with it in the most public place in 
every parish, which could not fiiil to make them much 
more generally and perfectly known than they can bo at 
present. This should be, under the circumstances now 
subsisting, particulai-ly attended to \vith regard to tho 
seaports, and parishes adjacent to them, of tho eastern 
imd southern coasts of tho island, where the danger is by 
far tho greatest of the distemper's being now convoyed 
to us from tho shores of tho opposite countries, where it 
rages with gi-eat violence. To obtain the greatest 
secuiity it would be expedient that the printed copies of 
both these kinds should bo actually sent to every such 
parish to bo disposed of as above advised, and the pro- 
curement of them not solely entrusted to the church- 
wardens, by wliose ig-noranco of tho proclamations, or 
inadvertence, it will be frequently omitted. Or at least, 
notices of the ordci-s of council, &c., and tho injunctions 
on the churchwardens to procure them on each occasion, 
should be advertised in all tho principal newspapers, as 
well in town as country. In order that tho whole of 
this should be duly executed, it seems further requisite 
that some proper officer should be appointed by the 
crown to take tho charge of doing it on him, and to see 
that what is ordiiined may bo duly complied witii. 

Some measures of the kind hero pointed out are in- 
dispcnsibly necessary to give us any hopes of the good 
eft'ects of tho onlinanccs of the late Acts of Parliament 
respecting the prevention of tho murrain, which can 
yield but little safety from it unless generally eomiJied 
with. l'"or, if from want of duo conformity to thom, tho 
disease should find its way into this island in any one 
place, and spread itself thence widely to othcra, as may 
in such case quickly happen, it will not bo of tiio least 
avail that the strictest obscrvsinco of thom has been 
practised in a thous;md otliers, since tho dreaded 
mischief may as well diffuse itself with all its calamitous 
consequences over tho whole of our countiy from one 
single original source as fi-om any multiplicity whatever. 

{To be eontimied.) 



IfllfS. 



Seconb Woukino Men's Industiuaii ExuinrrioN ih. 
Vienna. — Tlie following communication lias been re- 
reived from Br. Carl Holm, to whoso exertions the sue- 
cessful introduction of working men's exhibitions in 
Aush-ia is mainly due : — " The favourable result of tlie 
first Working Men's Industrial Exhibition, held at 
Vienna in 1865, induces the committee, with the sanction 
of the Imperial and IJoyal Board of Trade given on 
the 1st December, 1865, to organise a second similar 
exhibition, to be held on tho in-eraises of the Imperial 
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and Royal Horticultural Society, near the public park, 
in the month of August and September of the present 
year, 1866." Programmes of the proposed exhibition 
(in German) may be had on application to the Secretary 
of the Society of Arts, John-street, Adelphi, W.C. 

♦ 

TELEGRAniiG Instjlatoes. — SiE, — I SCO by the last 
Journal that Capt. Selwyn, in the discussion that took 
place on Mr. Bain's paper on "Automatic Telegraphy," 
is reported to have said that when paraffin compound 
" was vulcanized by the cold process it resisted a tem- 
perature of 600°." This, of course, is not the case, and 
Capt. Selwyn has unwittingly made a serious mistake. 
In a discussion that took place at the rooms of your 
Society I stated that the degree of heat wires insulated 
with collodion and paraffin compound coiild resist was 
from 200° to 300° Prom the numerous enquiries I have 
received, with a view to the adoption of paraffin com- 
pound for insulating underground wires in consequence 
of the recent disasters that have occurred to the " pole 
system," it is desirable for me that this mistake should 
be corrected, as it much misleads, and I would accordingly 
be obliged if you could insert this letter in your Journal. 
— I am, &o., John Macintosh. 

10, Strand, London, TV.C, 22nd January, 1866. 



MEETINGS FOE THE ENSUING "WEEK. 

MON British Architects, 8. 

Actuaries, 7. Mr. T. B. Sprague, "On tfie Limitation of 

RislLs." 
Asiatic, 3. 

Medical, 8J. Dr. Anstie. Lettsomian Lecture. 
E. United Service Inst., 8}. Mr. Evan Hopkins, "The 

Terrestrial Magnetism as applied to the Compasses of Iron 

Ships ; the deviation and its remedies." 
Society of Arts, 8. Cantor Lecture. Mr. Fleeming Jenkin, 

F.R.S., " im Submarine Telegraphy." (Lecture I.) 
Tots... Civil Engineers, 8. 1. Mr. W. H. Mills, " The Craigellachie 

Viaduct." 2. Mr. W. Ridley, " The Grand Elver Viaduct, 

Mauritius Railway." 
Ecyal Just., 3. Professor Tyndall, "On Heat." 
Wed Society of Arts, 8. Mr. Thomas Beggs, " On Dwellings for 

the People ; how to Multiply and how to Improve Them." 
Thdbs... Royal, 8}. 

Antiquaries, 8^. 

LinnKan, 8. Mr. St. Gecrge J. Mivart, " On some Points 

in the Anatomy of the Echidna." 
Chemical, 8. Dr. Gilbert, " Utilisation of Town Sewage." 
Royal Society Club, 6. 
Royal Inst., 3. Prof. Tyndall, " On Heat." 
Artists and Amateurs, 8. 

Fbi FhiloloKical, 8. 

Eoyal Inst., 8. Earl Stanhope, F.R.8., " On the Influence 

of Arabic Philosophy in Medieval Europe." 
ArchEeological Inst., 4. 
R. United Service Inst., 3. Captain H. W. Tyler, R.E., 

" The Routes of Communication with India." 
Sat .....Eoyal Inst., 3. Prof. Wcstmacott, R.A., " On Art Educa- 
tion." 



^ 

/Vom Commissicnert <if PataUs' Jaarnal, January 19th. 
Gkahts of Fbovisional Protection. 
Acetate of lead— 3368 — R. A. Brooman. 
Apparatus for lubricating purposes— 49 — W. G. Beattie. 
Atmospheric buffing apparatus — 2520— T. Williams. 
Carriages, hoods, aprons, and dashes of— 3150— G. F. Russell. 
Charcoal, revivifying — 3:i72— W. Cormack. 
•Cigars, igniting— 3360— C. L. W. Kneller. 
Collars— 53— T. J. Clanchy. 
Copper-plate presses- 51^H. H. Collins. 
Deodorizing and disinfecting, compounds for — 3355— E. V. Gardner, 

and L. A. and H. A. Israel. 
Distillation— 31— W. E. Newton. 

Electric conductors insulated with india rubber — 3347 — H. A. Silver. 
Feet, warming— 41— J. P. Wheeler. 

Fibrous materials, preparing, &c. — 19— J. Pilling and R. Scaife. 
Finger nails, cutting and cleaning— 8 — C. Schwartz. ' 
Fire-arms, breech-loading, and cartridges for same — 3348 — W. C. 

Dodge. 



Fire-arms, breech-loading, and rotating breech cylinder pi^tolfl, and 

cartridges used therewith— 3258 — A. V. Newton. 
Fire-works, non-explosible — 3359 — E. Oppenheim. 
Floor cloths— 3370— J. H. Kidd and J. C. Mather. 
Floors, coverings for— 3364 — J. H. Johnson. 
Flouring mills, feeding meal to the bolting reel in— 3386— W. E. 

Cochrane. 
Fuel, combustion of— 29 — J. Hiscocks. 
Furniture, house and shop— 3364— D. Vogl. 
Gases, passage of^l5— R. A. Brooman. 
Goods, raising, Ac- 71— W. A. Turner and T. T. Coughin. 
Grain, mills for grinding— 37 — J. and S. Jackson. 
Guns and gun carriages— 43 — H. D. P. Cunningham. 
Hats— 10— M. Montagu. 

Hats, ventilators and mirrors for — 2— J. B. Croxall. 
Heavy bodies, safety net to arrest the fall of— 2969— L. E. Laurency. 
Hydro-carbon lamps — 2742— W. Snell. 
Hydro-carbon, production of— 2972— P. Wilkins. 
Lamp black— 83— U. A. Brooman. 
Land rollers— 20 — G. Sheppard. 
Locks, and key for same— 3382— W. E. Newton. 
Macerated fibres, extracting liquor from — 69— W. Anderson. 
Machinery, mechanical oil for lubricating — 3349 — J. H. Lester, 
Machines called roundabouts- 3271- G. 8. Harrison and S. E, 

Featherstone. 
Motive power, applying water, Ac., as a— 3328— E.Dwyer Sb H.Moon< 
Motive power, obtaining— 3358 — R. A. Brooman. 
Motive power, producing — 27 — T. T. Macneill. 
Oxygen, producing — 85 — R. A. Brooman. 
Peat or bog earth, raising and treating — 57 — J. Hodges. 
Photographic paper pictures to glass, applying— 3092 — A. J. 'Wriglit* 
Pigments, preparation of — 26— A. V. Newtou. 
Pipes, &c.— 3314— E. Deane. 
Pumps— 2946— W. Easton. 

Railways, fastenings for the permanent way of— 12 — P. S. Brtia. 
Railway trains, stopping or retarding— 3386 — D. W. Thomas. 
Sewing machines— 61 — W. S. Guinness. 
Sewing machines for using wax thread — 3170 — ^W. Jaoksou* 
Shears or scissors— 81 — W. E. Newton. 
Sheet metal, forming articles of— 3319— G. T. BonsSeld. 
Ships and vessels— 87— C. O. Papengouth. 
Silk, Ac, tearing— 3366— S. and C. Collins. 
Skins, cutting, &c.— 75— J. Clunan and N. Nightingalt. 
Steam boilers, feeding— 46 — A. V. Newton. 
Steam engines — 3380 — R. Beck. 
Steam wheel— 3037— W. E. Gedge. 
Tanned leather— 3334— G. and D. Hum. 
Telegraphic and signal pillars or posts — 89 — W. Baines. 
Vegetable fibres, treatment of— 14- W. Staufen. 
Ventilation, compression of air fbr— 3153— P. de Mondeslr, P, 

Lehaitre, and A. Jullienne. 
Vessels, propelling— 3232— J. S. Watson. 

Washing, scouring, and starching, machines for— 63— T. Bradford* 
Water, collecting and diffusing— 2419— C. W. Orford. 
Weaving, looms for— 59— H. Moore and T. Richmond. 
Weaving, looms for— 3366— T. Watson. 

Inventions with Goicplete Spioifioations Filed. 

Kerosene, Ac, a lamp for burning — 116— C. N. Tyler. 
Sewing machines— 132— A. F. Johnson. 
Steam, condensing— 115 — N. W. Wheeler. 
Toy arms and prqjectiles— 144— M. Klotz. 

Patents Sealed. 
1911. W. Diaper. 1939. E. Spicer, 

1921. R. A. Brooman, 1956. I. Gregory, 

1922. J. Leetch. 1964. E. Sabel. 
1926. T. J. Mayan. 
1929. J. Juckes and J.Swinburne. 
1931. J. H. Johnson. 
1934. M. Kenney. 
1936. W. and J. Richards. 



1976. E. Sabel. 

1977. J.LawsonandE. G.Fitton. 
2012. E. Sabel. 

2018. E. SabeL 
2991. F. Pope. 



Frim Cmumitioaert of Patents Journal, January 23rd, 
Patents Sealed. 



1926. L. Petre and E. S. Tucker. 

1927. M. J. Roberta. 
1946. T. Pepper. 
1950. T. Brown. 
1962. F. A. Abel. 
1967. V. Baker. 

1969. J. Swinburne A J. Laming. 
1998. J. Crean and C. J. Barr. 



2017. L. Anderson. 
2042. A. F. Osier. 
2097. F. Brampton. 
2105. J. F. Boetius. 
2992. W., E., and J. Gray, 
3047. C. H. Newman. 
3071. W. Thompson. 



Patents ok which the Stamp Dctt op £60 has been Paib, 



152. I. Ashe. 

163. J. Combe. 

156. O. T. Bousfield. 

292. N. Wood and J. Stockley. 

158. W. E. Newton. 

220. M. A. F. Mennons. 



216. W. Mellor and W. Whalcy. 
213. C. Turner. 
241. D. E. Hughes, 
267. J. Pouncy. 
263. T. A. Weston, 



PATENTS ON WHICH THE STAMP DuTY OP £100 HAS BEEN FAIO, 



165. R. Bradley and W. Craven. 

166. W. Poupard. 
163. J. Whitehead. 



I 198. B. Lanth. 
206. T. W. Rammell. 
265. J. Lane. 



